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MEETINGS AND PARTINGS 
UNDER THE OLD CEDAR. 
BY MRS. LYDIA J. PEIRSON. 


Ir was an autumn afternoon. The fields were 
all unburdened of their treasure, and left sere and 
desolate, except here and there where a tall weed 


had changed their gold and crimson glory for a rus- 
set hue, though a few leaves still whirred down- 


flower like a blessing from on high to shield it 
from the approaching winter. 
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river, muttering, ‘‘woman’s truth! She was to 
meet me at sunset!’ Moodily he retraced his 
way and came again to the tree. ‘‘!s it possible 
that she will not come?” he said, and sat down 
on a rough, white rock. The shades of night 
were gathering in the distance when a white 
robed form appeared stealthily moving along a 


5 . . 
} sequestered path toward him. It came near, it 
tossed its white blossoms by the fence. The forests » 


paused, and evidently trembled. ‘Clara!’ he 


> cried, and in a moment he clasped the long ex- 
; pected one to his bosom. 

: : 5 
ward on the gusty air, covering the tender forest 


The pure blue : 


waters of the river seemed to linger on their way 


like all the summer beauties, loath to say fare- 


well. Near the river grew a tall, dark cedar, a ; 


noble tree, which trembled not at the changing 
of the seasons, for winter and summer its dark 
tresses remained the same, and its beautiful clus- 


ters of variegated berries were a store for the ; In this thing he is, perhaps, unreasonable, pre- 


wild bird when all other supplies had failed. 
No person living could remember when that tree 


was young, for the oldest men in the vicinity had ° 


played under the old cedar in their childhood; 
and many an aged grandmother remembered that 
she listened to the first tale of young love in the 
shadow of that tree, and still it was fair and 


2 


‘‘Why are you here so late?” he asked re- 
proachfully. 

‘¢You are aware,” she said, ‘‘that I could not 
come openly. I made a visit to Emeline Bassett 
and then came down this way.” 

‘‘Bless you, Clara!’’ cried the impetuous lover. 
‘‘How very cruel your father is.” 

‘‘No, Howard, my father is not cruel. He is, 


‘ and ever has been a dear, good father to me. 


3 judiced; but I believe that his aim is solely my 
welfare and happiness.” 


strong, and threw a shadow cool and dark on the } 


green turf beneath it, and on the bright waters 
that seemed lingering to enjoy its beauty. 
Suddenly a little boat glided across the river 


? 


‘** And you will secure that welfare and happi- 
ness by obeying him in all things.” 

‘“‘T have not obeyed my father in all things. If 
I had I should not have been here to listen to your 
taunts,”’ she said sorrowfully. 

‘* Forgive me, dear,” he said, “‘ I did not intend 


{ to taunt you, but could you not be happy in my 


’ love?” 


from the opposite shore, where glittered spire 


and dome, and the more humble edifices of a 


small town, before which on the rippling tide ; 


trembled several gallant vessels. The boat con- 
tained but one man, a young and handsome per- 
son, whose black and passionate eyes were fixed 
upon that cedar with anxiety and impatience in 
every glance. He moored the boat in the shade 


and walked up the path past the cedar to the ° 
summit of the river bank. There he stood and } 


looked away to a distant mansion, which lay 
bosomed in green trees, and surrounded by fair 
fields and orchards, now sere and bare. Pre- 


‘‘ Howard,” replied the maiden, ‘‘ you know 
that I love you, or I should not thus disobey my 
my father to meet you here. I could be happy 
—oh, how happy with you, alone in a desert, if 
you would always love me and speak kindly. 
But, Howard, if I was your wife, and you should 
forget my love and speak harshly to me, should 
I not weep for my poor deserted father who has 
never since I can remember given me one harsh 
word?” 

‘Yet he has forbidden you to see me, Clara.” 

‘‘Yes, and his aversion to you lies heavily on 


; my heart. I fear that he discerns an unfitness 


? 


for each other which is hidden from our love- 


sently he turned and walked back toward the ’ blinded eyes.” 
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**You fear to trust me, Clara. You fear that ; 
I am indeed the miscreant your unjust father ° 
deems me! Hear me, Clara, I can endure this ° 


no longer. Say now that you will be mine; give 


me your sacred troth plight now, or we part here ° 
. . . Q 
forever.”” The fair girl trembled violently, but 


she answered calmly and somewhat proudly, 


‘¢ Howard, I will not tell you now how much ; 
I love you. You have received proof sufficient ; 
already. But you presume on my affections and 
demand more than I can give. I cannot pledge ; 


my hand without my father’s knowledge. This 
I promise yon—I will never be another’s.” 

“Tt is of little consequence to me whose you 
are since you will not be mine,” replied the petu- 


lant youth. ‘Oh, Clara, Clara! I would give my ° 
right hand if you could love as I love. But now } 


we part, perhaps, forever. To-morrow I sail for 
the East Indies. I may never return. 
you free. I here sunder the bond between us, 


and go forth a free man. You will be happy ’ 


with your father; I will seek to endure life as 
best I may.” As he spoke he resolutely unclasped 
her hands from his arm to which she clung with 
convulsive agony, and turned away. 

“Do not, oh, do not leave me in anger!’’ she 
supplicated in a voice of agony. 

He turned not toward her, but said brokenly, 


‘*God bless you, Clara!” And a deep groan of } 


anguish burst from his proud, impetuous heart. 


She stood motionless and white as marble, with ? 
a strange bewildered expression of countenance, { 

. . . . ¢ 
until he sprang into his boat and pushed off into | 


the stream. Then with a cry as if of mortal 
agony she extended her hands toward him. He 
heard and saw, but he only shook his head nega- 
tively and paddled away. 

Clara sunk upon the white rock, and then 


gushed up the deepest, bitter fountain of the : 


heart; that fountain which once open never 
ceases to flow; and the waters of which give a 
plaintive sound and mournful color to all after 
years. Painful in the extreme were her sobs and 
voice of weeping. The night gathered around 
her, but she heeded it not; the wind became wild 
and damp, but she felt not its chill; her soul was 
darker than the night, her grief was wilder than 
the autumnal wind. She felt that Howard was 
eruel, yet she could not be offended; she knew 
that his temper was imperious, and yet she could 
not feel that she had escaped the sway of a tyrant. 
She only knew that she had loved in vain; and 


that her hopes and her heart were alike broken. } 
At length she arose and walked slowly home- 
ward. Her anxious father was seeking for his 
child, his only one. He saw her afar in the clear 
cold moonlight, and hastened to meet her. He took 
her hand and started, it was so damp and cold. 
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‘*What is the matter, Clara?’ he asked— 
‘where have you been?” 

‘‘Lead me home,” she said, ‘‘and I will tell 
: you all.” 

And she did tell him all; with pale cheek and 
bitter sobbings she recounted all her love, all her 
‘ stolen meetings with Howard under the old cedar, 
; and the cruel parting of that night. 


dear child, confirmed all that I have told you of 
his unfitness to be lord of your gentle heart and 
; ruler of your destiny? Clara, Howard Reynolds 
; is a bad man. His ungovernable passions will 
: lead him from sorrow to sorrow, until he sinks in 
> utter ruin. God grant that he drag no innocent 
victim down with him.” 
Clara felt the truth of her father’s words, but 
; her heart would not sayamen. He had been her 
companion all her life, and his very impetuosity 
of temperament had given him an ascendency over 
her young spirit which bent her ever to his will, 
’ and made his guidance and approval necessary to 
all her doings. But now that her reason seconded 
her father’s representations of his character and 
unfitness for a companion to lean on through life, 
she had resolved to withhold the irrevocable pro- 
mise which binds a woman’s destiny to good or 
evil, gay or sorrow, until his spirit should become 
subdued ; or at least less overbearing and irritable. 
’ But she had not been prepared for his precipitate 
’ action, and was wholly overcome by the sudden- 
ness of his desertion, in anger, and without hope. 
The next morning she found herself ill of a 
violent cold and wholly dispirited, so that she 
almost wished for death. But reason and religion 
came to her aid representing to her the folly and 
’ wickedness of undervaluing the rich gift of life, 
with all its blessings and facilities of doing good 
to others, and, as it were, throwing it loathingly 
; back in the face of the benificent Giver, because 
’a man in his unreasonable passion had despised 
her love. 
Howard meantime sailed for India in a state of 
g 
3 


? mind which even Clara might have pitied. Oh, 
how gladly would he have returned and besought 
her pardon kneeling at her feet; but he was out 
upon the ocean with no possibility of returning. 
And then judging her heart by his own, he fancied 
that she could not but be indignant, and that 
thought nerved him in his mad course. But his 
; soul was in torment, suffering, as it were, the 
$ agonies of alternate frost and fire. 

Another ship was ready to depart on a long 
voyage, and a poor orphan girl whose lot was 
bitter servitude, went down to the old cedar to 
exchange with her young sailor a long farewell. 
Her humble attire could not conceal her extreme 
beauty from her lover’s eyes, and she gazed 


; 
; 


‘* And has not his conduct on this occasion, my. 
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proudly on the manly bearing and noble features ; 
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the wildest passion of sobs and tears. Hope and 


of her heart’s idol. They met joyfully as confi- joy chastened by fear were almost breaking her 


ding lovers meet, they spoke of sorrow, of hope; } 
of the pain of absence, of the dangers and the } 
death that perchance awaited them, and Mary } 
wept. But Harry kissed away her tears, assured ; 
her that God would remember them, and bless ; 
them. He bade her endure cheerfully the bitter- ; 
) 

alth and return to make her happy. They } 
parted, and as he grasped his oar to depart, ‘ 
dashed away the big tears and shouted, ‘‘ good 
bye, love! be of good cheer,’’ she turned home- } 
ward weeping, yet leaning on the angel Hope. 

Seven years had made no change in the appear- ‘ 
ance of the old cedar, though many a storm had g 
shaken its dark tresses, and many a noon tide { 
sun looked lovingly upon it. Clara Calville had ' 
become an orphan, and though many a worthy $ 
heart had been laid upon her shrine, yet from ° 
every such offering she turned tearfully away. 
Her heart was desolate. She could not listen to 
the voice of love, it was to her a funeral dirge. 
Her cheek had lost its rose, and her eye was sad 
and drooping: seven years had wrought a great ; 
change in her. In Mary the same time had made : 
little alteration, and that was in her favor. She 
had grown dazzlingly beautiful. And that very 
beauty was to her a dangerous possession. Her 
unprotected state and unpleasant situation gave 
one who had wealth and personal advantages a 
pretext to profess for her admiration, sympathy, { 
and the warmest friendship. 

She confided in him, leaned on his friendship ; 
with girlish gratitude, and there was nought that 
woman might do which she could would not have } 
done to serve him. But when he would have 
presumed upon her affection, the love that lived 
in her heart for Harry kept her from the snare that 
would have been perdition to her; and she found 
a friend and protector in Clara Calville, and they 
dwelt like sisters together. Mary was full of ° 
hope, awaiting her sailor’s return; Clara had no } 
hope, but she leaned on the arm of strong enduv- ; 
rance and went forward in meek resignation to 
the will of heaven. 

The seat under the old cedar was their favorite 
resort, and many a summer afternoon did they 
pass there with book and work. And then came 
autumn, the seventh autumn from the departure 
of their friends. It was just such an afternoon 
as that on which Clara and Howard parted so 
bitterly. She went sorrowfully down to the cedar 
to weep over the remembrance of the past. She 
was startled from her tearful musings by a glad { 
voice crying, 

‘‘Look, dear Clara! Iook! That is Harry’s 
ship—oh, if he is in her!” and Mary burst into 


ar. 








heart. It was a soul-stirring sight, that weather- 
beaten bark toiling wearily up the blue river with 
her freight of uncertainty for the wearv hearted 
watchers who had grown sick with hope deferred. 
Mothers and wives and daughters, fathers, sisters 
and brothers crowded to the landing ere she cast 
her anchor, and the crew as they landed from the 
boats were evéry one clasped to throbbing hearts. 
Mary strained her misty eyes in a vain endeavor 
to recognize in the distance the man whose truth 
she never doubted; and Clara covered her face 
and wept aloud. 

‘*There is one poor man who has no friend to 
greet him,” said Mary at length. ‘‘ How sorrow- 
fully he wanders along the beach. Poor sailor! 
Are all his loved ones dead; or is he a stranger 
from another land?” Claralooked. Could it be 
that she could at that distance recognize a human 
form? The breadth of the river was a mile at 
least, and yet she felt in her soul that the solitary 
individual was Howard Reynolds. A faint sick- 
ness seized her, and Mary found it necessary to 
support her feeble form all the way home. That 
was a sleepless night to the two orphan maidens. 


’ How should sleep close her soft pinions upon brain 


and heart so wildly throbbing with the fevered 
current of suspense? 

Morning came calm and clear, but it brought 
no calm to those anxious spirits. Clara spoke 
not of her surmisings; but Mary sought assurance 


i of herglover’s safety in the kind comfortings of 


friendship. Noon brought joy to her heart almost 
too great forendurance. Harry came; true to his 
troth; beautiful in pride of manhood; rich and 
happy. Mary ponred out her thankfulness to Him 
who had filled her cup of happiness to the brim. 

‘¢ But who was he,” she said, ‘‘ who found no 
friend to greet him when he landed?” 

‘¢He is a strange and mysterious man,” replied 
Harry, a shade coming over his bright face while 
he spoke; ‘‘a man of sorrow, of crime, I fear. 
He came on board our vessel at Cadiz, for we 


; nee ee at 
‘ have been cruizing and trading in the Mediter- 


ranean, and touched at that fine old Spanish city. 
He did not tell us who or what he was, and during 
our voyage homeward has been taciturn, restless 
and gloomy; walking all day long from place to 
place, and all night moaning as if in extreme 
pain. We were almost afraid of him lest there 
was blood on his hands, and we should suffer 
from the vengeance that is due to crime. But 
his conduct since we entered the river has con- 
vinced me that he is deranged in his mind.” 
Clara, although she did truly rejoice in the feli- 
city of her friends, felt an increased weight upon 
her aching heart, and toward evening, leaving 
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them to their happiness, wandered down to the © 
old cedar. She was already within its shadow | 
when a low moan startled her, and there kneel- 
ing by the rock, with his face bent and concealed | 
by a kerchief, was the figure she had seen land 
from the ship—the figure in which she could not 
be mistaken. She uttered awild cry. He sprang | 
to his feet. 

‘Oh, that shriek,” he cried. ‘The voice that ' 
has been ringing in my ears and soul ever since I 
left this spot! Clara! angel of my heart, do not | 
fly me. I am miserable, wholly 30, I will not 
detain yon long, but if you will listen to my story 
of agony and then say that you forgive me, I will 
die in peace.” 

‘‘Earnestly do I forgive you, Howard!” cried } 
the fair girl, while the fountain of hope within 
her spirit bursting its icy bondage thrilled her } 
with a strange happiness. ‘I forgive you joy- 
fully.” He shuddered as he looked upon her | 
beaming face. 

‘Hear me first, Clara,”’ he said. ‘‘Nay, touch § 
not my hand, for I am perjured. My wicked } 
temper has undone me forever. I will not say 
how strong, how faithful was my love for you, } 
I am here to prove it all. But after my mad { 
desertion of you I deemed that you would be 
implacable and I swore to forget your love. But 
my anguish was intolerable. Oh, Clara, the im- 
petuosity of my temperament is the same in love, } 
in resentment, in remorse. I became a wanderer. 
My wealth gave me access to every hall oa} 
palace ; I stifled my heart’s beatings befgre the 
world, and acted the hypocrite most successfully. ' 
A fair young danghter of France loved me. I } 
did not seek her affections, I could not reciprocate } 
her passion, I saw her partiality and suffered it to 
increase, I knew not wherefore. She was beau- 
tiful, the daughter of a noble house, and I became 
her husband. But her love was most bitter to me. 
In her arms I was most miserable. I felt my 
brain reeling and my soul growing mad; I could 
not endure her endearments; I told her that I } 
could not live, and hear her’ voice, it told me ° 
of that heaven, from which I was an outcast ? 
forever. She wept and besought me to tell her ; 
all that troubled me, but I wrung her hand, ; 
and with a wild farewell left her forever. Life } 
became to me an intolerable burden. I wan- 
dered from kingdom to kingdom, but everywhere 
spectres of maddening agony met me. At length 
I thought that if you would forgive me I could 
feel a beam of peace. I did not expect that you 
had remained true to the vow from which I so 
madly released you. Icame. They told me that 
Clara Calville was an orphan and still unmarried. 
Do not say that you are not so for my sake. Oh, 
if you knew how I cling to that one consolation. 


; 
; 
} 
; 
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Clara, say but once that you have not ceased to 
love me. Say that even now you do not hate 


- me, and I will die content.” 


‘‘Howard Reynolds,” she replied, ‘from my 
childhood I have loved you, and you only. You 
have acted rashly, and I forgive you; you have 
suffered and I pity you.” 

“God bless you forever!’ he cried. ‘* Now 
leave me, Clara, for I have not strength to 
from you.” She arose and extended her ae 
He grasped it, pressed it to his burning forehead, 


, and then flung it from him exclaiming, ‘‘go now 


while I am able to see you depart.” 

She felt that his reason was unsettled, and 
turned away agonizing with grief and fear, and 
the crushing of her last and dearest hope. Who 
can declare the agony of her spirit as she slowly 
ascended the hill, while the deep groanings of the 


; miserable man came distinctly upon her ear. 


Oh, that was a parting more bitter than the most 
bitter death. Yet Clara’s heart was schooled to 
endurance, and she bent meekly to this last and 
heaviest blow. 

But in the morning some children discovered a 
dead man kneeling by the white stone under the 
cedar, with his face resting on his clasped hands. 
Poor Howard!—his heart had broken in that 
dreadful parting, and his life went out when the 
drooping form of his stricken Clara disappeared 
from his straining sight. 

Clara is still a meek old maid in the house of 
Harry and Mary Harris; and those who taunt her 
with her single state, or jestingly propose mar- 
riage to her, little think how deep, how dread an 
agony her patient smile conceals. 





THE DEAREST HOPE. 
BY MRS. FRANCES S. OSGOOD. 


Tuov dost not love my earthly form, 
For beauty dwells not there; 

No dainty bloom my cheek doth warm, 
My brow is dim with care. 

Thou in\this face, once bright with youth, 
One only charm can’st see, 

The smile of tenderness and truth 
With which it welcomes thee. 

Thou dost not heed my form and face: 
Yet oh! if purest love 

Can gift my sowd with angel grace 
To walk the realms above. 

If changeless trust in Heaven and thee, 
Thro’ care and grief and wrong, 

A life—from guilty falsehood free— 
A purpose pure and strong. 


If these can make me fair in Heaven, 
In thy dear spirit’s sight, 

Still let thy love on earth be given 
To Beauty’s fleeting light! 
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.upon the matter became so alarmed, that could 
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BY CAROLINE ORNE. 


GreEnwoop GLEN was one of those secluded 
and lovely spots where the spirit worn and weary ; 
with the noise and turmoil of the busy city and ; 

wded mart, would for awhile love to repose ; 

s the traveller delights to turn aside from the ; 
dusty highway to rest in the shade of the rustling 
tree. A wood-covered cottage was nestled in its ; 
bosom, over one end of which crept a grape-vine, 
while a number of scraggy lilacs of great height ; 
and luxuriance, intermingled with white and red 
rose-bushes, shaded the windows in front. A 
winding footpath which led from the road to the ; 
cottage, made many a graceful curve to avoid 
a fine tree spared by the woodman’s axe; or a } 
clump of saplings, whose light foliage quivered } 
at each passing breeze. The glen was sheltered , 
on the north and east by a fine old woodland, the 
haunt of the blue-bird and thrush and the merry 
black-bird, which evening and morning they made ‘ 
vocal with their melody. The inhabitants of the ; 
cottage were Mrs. Harlowe, a widow lady about ; 
thirty years of age, and a man and his wife, whom 
she hired to perform the necessary labor. 

It was a lovely evening in June, and Mrs. ' 
Harlowe sat at an open window half screened ; 
by a rose-bush in full bloom, when she saw a ;} 
chaise stop opposite the footpath. A gentleman ; 
alighted, and securing the horse to a protruding { 
limb of an apple-tree, entered the path. He was 
a stranger, and whatever curiosity she might feel ; 
to obtain a sight of his features, was baffled by his 
hat being placed so as to shade his forehead and 
eyes, and by a silk handkerchief which muffled é 
the lower part of his face. His mien and dress, ; 
however, were those of a gentleman, and Mrs. ; 
Harlowe thought he could not be more than two 
or three and twenty. He did not approach very 
near the cottage, though he evidently inspected 
it, as well as the adjacent grounds, with much 3 
care. He lingered till the deepening twilight ; 
began to wrap objects in obscurity, when he 
returned to the chaise and drove rapidly away 
in the direction of the hotel, about a mile distant. 
The curiosity of Mrs. Harlowe was considerably 
excited as to what might be his object, and that § 
of Joe Sanders and Amy his wife still more, who 
were not without their fears that he might be a } 
robber, who would return at midnight for the 
purpose of breaking into the house. Fear, not 
unfrequently like jealousy, ‘‘makes the meat it 
feeds on,’”’ and the worthy couple, by pondering 
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they have obtained Mrs. Harlowe’s consent, they 
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would have gone for their next neighbor to assist 
them in keeping watch. The next morning Sanders 
rose by day and walked to the hotel on purpose to 
ascertain if the stranger called there. 

‘If you mean the stylish looking gentleman,” 
said the landlord, ‘‘ with the new-fashioned chaise 
and the fine black horse—he not only called but 
staid all night. If you had been ten minutes 
sooner you might have seen him.” 

‘TI wish I had—I wouldn’t have valued a 


‘ four-pence more than the snap of my finger to 


have had a fair sight of him. Did he tell you 
his name?” 
‘“‘Yes, he said his name was Smith, and he 


‘ enquired if I thought Green yood Glen could be 
* purchased.” 


‘‘ Ah,” said Sanders with an exceedingly wise 


‘ look, ‘‘I have a key to the mystery now.” 


‘What mystery?” said the landlord. 
‘“Why he came last evening into, the glen, and 
looked around as sharp as if he were searching 


‘for a needle in a hay-mow. The widow and 


Amy thought he was a robber, and would have 
been half scared out of their wits had I not put 
on the courage of the lion, as it were.” 

‘‘T should not wonder if he proved himself a 
robber after all,’’ said the landlord. 

‘Do you really think so?” said Sanders with 


} a look that belied his recent boast. 


‘“‘Yes, I should not wonder if he attempted to 
rob Mrs. Harlowe of her heart. He asked mea 
score of questions about her. First he enquired 
if she had been well educated—then how old she 
was, and if she were fond of gossip, and above 
all, if she were thought to have a good disposition. 
But what seemed rather strange to me, he neither 


: enquired whether she was plain or handsome. I 
{ 


didn’t let him remain in ignorance on that point, 
however, but told him that she was the hand- 
somest woman in the place, and that one would 
judge by her looks that she was about twenty-five, 
which is true, for she at least looks five years 
younger than she is. ‘Not more than twenty- 
five?’ said he, suddenly breaking in upon me. 
‘I should much rather that she were thirty or 


‘ thirty-five.’ ‘Oh, well,’ said I, ‘perhaps I am 


mistaken, and upon reflection I rather think she 
is thirty.’ ‘That is better,’ he replied, and after 
I had assured him half a dozen times that her 
disposition was mild as a May morning, he said 
he would retire to his sleeping apartment, as he 
must start by day-break.” 

When Joe Sanders returned, he faithfully re- 
peated to Mrs. Harlowe all that had been told 
him by the landlord. She could not help having 
the thought pass through her, mind that the 
stranger who probably had at some time seen 
her, might return to sue for her hand, and then 
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the question arose ‘‘could he win it?” It was ; 
soon answered, ‘‘No,”’ said she, ‘‘ the hand that 
has planted the evergreen and the forget-me-not 
on Albert Harlowe’s grave, shall always remain 
free to tend them.” 

A week passed on, and as nothing was heard 
either directly or indirectly from the inquisitive 
Mr. Smith, people began to dismiss him from 
their thoughts. The mind of Mrs. Harlowe, 
however, who, on the: evening that completed 
the week, happened to seat herself at the same 
window as when he had appeared in the glen, 
naturally reverted to him. As she was vainly 
attempting to conjecture for the fiftieth time ‘ 
what could possibly be his object, Joe Sanders, 
who had been to the post-office for the weekly > 
paper, entered the apartment and handed her a ' 
letter. 

‘Cousin Mary has written at last, then,” said 
she, taking the letter. 

But a glance told her that the firm and dashing - 
characters inscribed on its back were not traced 
by the delicate hand of her cousin, and with some 
trepidation she broke the seal. The letter was 
dated at an obscure town about twenty-five miles 
distant, and ran thus:— 


‘‘Dear Mapam—lI address you for the purpose » 
of requesting of you a favor of great importance, 
which must, whether you see fit to grant it or 
not, remain an inviolable secret between yourself 
and me. After many enquiries I think I can trust 
you, but am afraid, that for the trifling compen- 
sation which I am able to offer you will shrink 
from undertaking the arduous task which I wish 
you to perform, which is no other than to take | 
charge of an infant only three months old. The 
child’s mother, to whom I was privately married, 
died a few days after her birth, and circumstances 
of the utmost moment to the child as well as myself, ° 
demand that certain persons remain ignorant of 
her existence. Will you consent to take her and 
treat her the same as if she were your own child, 
not only through the helpless period of infancy, ‘ 
the solicitous term of childhood, but even perhaps 
till she enters upon womanhood? Should you ; 
conclude to accede to my request, in order that ‘ 
suspicion may be entirely at fault, I shall convey 
her to your residence at midnight, deposit her on 
the door-steps, and immediately withdraw. You’ 
will receive my letter to-day—to-morrow I shall 
look for an answer, which, if favorable, I shall 
the evening after commence my journey in season 
to arrive at Greenwood Glen by twelve. I believe 
I might, with safety, reveal to yon my real name, 
but as such knowledge might if by any means 
certain persons should receive a hint of the child’s 
existence, place you in an unpleasant situation, I 
forbear to mention it. Please direct your answer 
to J. Smith. 

With much respect, yours truly.” 


ON ON 


When Mrs. Harlowe, whose affections and 
sympathies were uncommonly quick and lively, 
thought of the forlorn situation of the motherless 
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* to show him these words. 


_ accept an entire stranger.’ 
? till breakfast-time to pursue this train of thought 


‘ started at the rustling of every leaf. 
‘ be many minutes to twelve,”’ thought she, leaning 
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infant, she could not for a moment think of refu- 
sing to receive it. She, therefore, immediately 
wrote an affirmative answer, which, to elude 
exciting the curiosity of Sanders, she concluded 
to carry to the post-office herself before "the in- 
habitants were astir in the morning, and slip it 
into the letter-box. But the post-master was not 
to be deceived. He knew Mrs. Harlowe’s hand- 


writing, and was seized with a fit of —e 
t 


lable curiosity to know what she had written 

Mr. J. Smith, who he doubted not had made her 
an offer of his hand. ‘‘One peep was enough’”’ 
‘© You see by my im- 
mediate answer I did not hesitate to comply with 


* your request.” 


‘Yes, and I see it too,” soliloquized the post- 
master. ‘Well, I could not have thought that 
Mrs. Harlowe would have been so ready to 
> And he continued 


in a manner peculiarly edifying to himself. By 
sunset it was the current report that Mrs. Harlowe 
was engaged to marry Mr. J. Smith, and as this 
report would mask ‘the real business negotiating, 
she did not take the trouble to contradict it. 

As Mrs. Harlowe felt no inclination to sleep 


: the night she expected the arrival of her charge, 


when the clock struck ten she laid aside the book 
on which she had been endeavoring unsucessfully 
to fix her attention, and placed the light in a 
closet communicating with her sleeping apart- 
ment, lest it should attract the notice of any 
person who might happen to pass at a late hour. 
She then drew aside the curtain from a window 
that commanded a view of the path leading 
throngh the glen, and seated herself near it. 
Smiling at the restlessness that impelled her to 
commence her watch two hours before the time, 
she strove to amuse herself by forming various 


‘ conjectures who Mr. Smith really was, and what 


could be the reasons for his wishing to conceal 
the existence of his child. When the midnight 
hour drew near she trembled with agitation and 
‘*Tt cannot 


forward out of the open window to catch some 
sound of the stranger’s approach. She could 
certainly hear the distant rattling of wheels 
and the hollow ringing of a horse’s hoofs. The 
sounds became more distinct. At length through 
the openings of the trees she caught a glimpse of 
some vehicle which loomed darkly up against the 
midnight sky. It halted at the same spot where 
Mr. Smith had stopped his chaise, the same pro- 
truding limb of the apple-tree probably affording 
a convenient place to tie the horse. In a few 
moments a person entered the foothpath, bearing 
something in his arms. Mrs. Harlowe’s heart 
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beat audibly as he drew near the cottage. She , 
had, in her letter, proposed for him to give three : 
smart strokes against the door with his whip, to | 
be repeated after an interval-of about a minute, 
which she thought would rouse Sanders, when 
she could shortly afterward, as if disturbed by the 
same noise, appear herself. He was now near 
enough to assure her by his size and figure that 
he was the stranger she had before seen. When 
he perceived her at the window he faltered a 
little and then waved his hand. She answered 
in like manner, and re-assured he approached 
the door-steps, deposited his burden and gave ‘ 
the proposed signal. Mrs. Harlowe listened and 
thought she heard a movement in Sanders’s ‘ 
chamber. The strokes were repeated, which 
thoroughly aroused him. She looked from the © 
window—the stranger yet lingered. Heavy 
footsteps were now near the door, and hastily 
bending over the sacred deposit he darted aside « 
and concealed himself behind a clump of rose- 
bushes. 

‘‘Who is there?”? said Sanders in a voice so 
tremulous that Mrs. Harlowe who heard the 
question, was convinced that his imagination 
was filled with robbers. No answer being re- 
turned he repeated the enquiry in a more reso- 
lute tone. ‘‘You may speak or not, as you 
please,’’? he then muttered to himself, ‘but .I 
shall not open the door on uncertainties.” 

Mrs. Harlowe now made her appearance, fol- 
lowed closely by Amy, who had likewise been 
disturbed by the knocking. 

‘*Why don’t you open the door?” said Mrs. 
Harlowe, addressing Sanders. 

‘* And let in a whole gang of thieves for what 
I know to the contrary,” said he. 

‘¢There’s not a soul to be seen,”’ said Amy, 
who had been recennoitering from the window.’ 

Mrs. Harlowe, now in spite of the remon- 
strances of Sanders, opened the door. It was a 
clear, starry night, and the object on the door- ; 
step was easily discerned. 

““T beg of you not to go near it,” said Sanders, ' 
catching hold of her dress as she made a move- ° 
ment toward the basket. ‘‘I’ll warrant you all ; 
manner of murderous traps and fire-works that 
will go off at a single touch are concealed in it.” ' 

Quietly commanding him to release her she 
bent over the basket, and removing a portion of ° 
light, snowy drapery, revealed the features of a } 
sleeping infant. Exclamations of surprise simul- 
taneously broke from the lips of Sanders and Amy. 

‘If this don’t beat all,” said Sanders. ‘‘ What 
shall we do with it, Mrs. Harlowe?” 

‘‘Carry it into the house,” she replied, ‘and ; 
take care of it.” 

‘«But do you consider what a nation sight of » 
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trouble it is going to make?” rejoined he. ‘‘ Why 


: the little pig I bought yesterday of old Thrivington 


that won’t eat a drop of milk without being sweet- 
ened will be nothing to it.” 

‘It will not do to let the child perish from 
exposure,” said Mrs. Harlowe, taking it into her 
arms, and telling Amy to bring in the basket. 

On removing a neatly embroidered blanket a 
slip of paper was found pinned to the child’s 
dress, containing these words. 

‘She was three months old the seventeenth of 
June. Her name is Ellen, to which the lady 
who takes charge of her may, if she please, add 
her own surname.” 

A small package of clothing of the finest mate- 
rials and ornamented with the most delicate em- 
broidery, had been placed in the basket at the 
feet of the infant. Inside the package were fifty 
dollars, on the envelope of which was written, 
‘The like sum will, if possible, be remitted 
every six months.”” The sight of the money 
reconciled Sanders to the cries of the child, 
whose slumbers had been broken by removing 
it from the basket, and he ran to assist Amy to 
kindle a fire for the purpose of warming some 
milk. Mrs. Harlowe soon succeeding in quieting 
her, and it was not without a secret pleasure she 
found that for so young a child it was remarkably 
pretty. Mrs. Harlowe seemed destined to supply 
the town with food for gossip, and the wonder 
excited by the readily coined fabrication respect- 
ing her intended marriage with Mr. Smith was 
succeeded by this new wonder based on some- 
thing more substantial. 

Little Ellen like other healthy children grew 
rapidly in size, and in the opinion of her protect- 
ress still more rapidly in beauty. Months passed 
on and nothing transpired to throw the least light 
upon her origin. 

“Do you know,” said Amy, addressing Mrs. 
Harlowe, as she sat one evening rocking the 
cradle, ‘‘that it is just six months to-day since 


’ the little innocent was brought here?” 


‘*It did not occur to me,”’ replied her mistress. 

At that moment a rap was heard against the 
outer door. Amy opened it. and a letter was 
handed her by a man who withdrew without 
speaking. It was directed to Mrs. Harlowe, and 
contained fifty dollars and these words. 

‘‘The person who confided Ellen to your care 
the nineteenth of last June has every reason to 
be satisfied with the care and attention bestowed 
on her. Continue that care and attention, and 
the blessings of a wrung and lacerated heart will 
be yours, and, as I hope hereafter, that which 
will yield you more substantial benefit.”’ 


When Ellen had attained the age of ten no 
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light had been shed upon the mystery which 
shrouded her birth. The sum of fifty dollars 
had been punctually remitted semi-annually, and 
generally in a blank envelope. The child’s ex- 
ceeding beauty had already procured for her 


the appellation of the ‘‘ Rosewood Glen,” and it : 


would have been difficult to imagine a lovelier 
being. Mrs. Harlowe who was a well educated, 


» tleman arrived who might be a little rising of 
$ thirty, whose distinguished air marked him as 
; one familiar with good society, and who, Mrs. 
3 Harlowe felt sure, was the father of Ellen. A 
‘ fine forehead, above which clustered curls dark 
as the wings of night, eyes of the same hue, 
; brilliant and deep set, a well shaped nose and 
: firm lips, which with their haughty curve indi- 


judicious woman, took great pains to cultivate > cated an energetic and unbending will, would 
her moral and physical powers, well knowing . have rendered him conspicuous among a much 
it to be the best preparation for the healthful ; larger assembly. All eyes were upon him, and 


development of the intellectual. About this time 
she received the subjoined letter from the usual 
source. 


‘*Compelled by circumstances which I cannot 
control, I shall in a few days embark for a foreign 
country, where I shall probably remain six or 
seven years. I have never once looked upon the 
face of my child since | committed her to your 
protection. I have just been informed that a 
celebrated musical corps on their way to a dis- 
tant city will give a concert in the town where 
you reside next Thursday evening. Will you go 
and take Ellen with you? It will be the only 


chance I can have of seeing her, as I dare not, : 
on several accounts, venture to request an inter- : 


view at your house. I think I should at once 
recognize her, but to obviate any difficulty in that 
respect, let her bonnet be wreathed with some 


of those cinnamon roses which grow near your } 
windows. I need give no directions relative to ; 
her education: your own good sense will be your ‘ 
best adviser. When my days of exile are num- } 


bered I hope to claim and acknowledge her as 


my own. I have thus far found you perfectly : 
discreet. Continue to be so, as any indiscretion } 
now would more than ever be attended with per- } 
nicious consequences. Enclosed are six hundred ° 


dollars.”’ 


Thursday evening arrived, and Mrs. Harlowe ; 


the whispered words, ‘‘Who is he? Who can he 
be?” passed from lip to lip. None were able to 
2 answer. Even the landlord of the hotel who was 
’ a successor of the one who entertained Mr. Smith 

ten years before, could only tell that he was a 

traveller, who, when he heard there was to be a 

concert that evening, immediately came to the 

conclusion to attend. Mrs. Harlowe was more 

confirmed‘in her conjecture concerning him, when 

after casting round the room a keen and searching 
> look, he placed himself where he could obtain a 
, fair view of Ellen. After earnestly regarding 
her for a few moments he veiled his eyes with 
. his hand, evidently making a strong effort to sub- 
due some powerful emotion. That beautiful and 
} innocent face had indeed been to him like an 
enchanter’s wand. The mists of time rolled 
away from the scenes of days gone by, and one 
with a face as fair and scarcely less child-like in 
; its innocence was beaming upon him. The music 
fell on his ear unheeded, for a sweet and thrilling 
; voice was mingling its tones with a waterfall. The 
waving boughs of a greenwood tree, glimpses of 
; the blue sky between, gleams of golden sunlight 
) fitfully quivering on the mossand flowers beneath, 


> 


and Ellen were among the first to take their seats ‘ were all associated with the fairy form which had 
in the concert room. As requested in the letter, ; been to him as a lovely morning dream. Mrs. 
a wreath of cinnamon roses bound the hat of ‘ Harlowe trembled lest his agitation should be 
Ellen, beneath which her hair of a bright, sunny ’ observed, but as she possessed a clew which 
brown, flowed in easy curls over her neck and ° others knew not of, it was to them less appa- 
shoulders. Her lips, fresh and glowing as the ‘ rent. The scene vanished, recollection of the 
first rose-bud of June, were slightly parted, and ; present returned, and during the remainder of 
her eyes of that gazelle-like size and liquid lustre ‘ the evening he sat calm and self-possessed. 
so famed in the oriental clime, were lit up with ; When the concert was closed he contrived to 
pleasure and the excitement of expectation as she { be jostled by the crowd close to the side of Mrs. 
sat regarding the brilliantly lighted orchestra. Harlowe. He placed something in her hand, and 
As the court of common pleas was sitting in ‘ then as rapidly as possible made his way toward 
the village at the time, many persons, a great; the door. As soon as Ellen, who slept in the 
part of them from a distance, were drawn to- ; same chamber with her was asleep, Mrs. Harlowe 
gether, so that among those who were now opened the package given her by the stranger. It 
fast pouring into the concert-room were several } contained two miniatures. One was a faithful 
gentlemen that were entire strangers to Mrs. 3 likeness of himself, the other that of a lady in 
Harlowe. As yet, however, there had no one } the bloom of youth. She could hardly suppress 
entered who in figure and air appeared to resemble ; feeling and intellectual expression belonging to 
him in whom she was most deeply interested. At } an exclamation of delight as the sweet face looked 
length, when the music was just about to com- > up to hers, and which resembled Ellen’s in every 
mence, and almost every seat was filled, a gen- lineament. The only difference was the deep 
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the miniature which must ever slumber in the ; 
depfis of the beaming eye and dimples of the ° 
rosy mouth, till the threshold of childhood has 
been passed. ; 

These lines, written in pencil, accompanied ; 
them. $ 
‘Let no eye except yours look on these minia- ; 
tures till Ellen is eighteen. If by that time you 
hear nothing from me let her see them, and tell 
her that it was thus her parents looked when they 
were young and happy. Teach her at the same 
time to lock the secret in her own bosom.” 

TO BE CONCLUDED. 
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KENTUCKY IN ’76. 


A LEGEND OF THE DARK AND BLOODY GROUND. 


BY DR. ROBERT E. LITTLE. 
‘*WE do love those ancient ruins, 
We never tread upon them but we set 


Our foot upon some reverend history.” 


—“ The flood of time is rolling on— 
We stand upon its brink whilst they are gone 


$ To glide in peace down death’s mysterious stream. 





Have ye done well ? a moulder flesh and bone, 
Who might have made this life’s enamored dream, 
A sweeter draught than ye will ever taste, I deem.’ 
_ SHELLY. 
Aut whore conversant with western history 


—the history of that period in Kentucky on the 


? 


’ “Dark and Bloody Ground” as it was formerly 


BY 0. H. MILDEBERGER. 


Wuen fanned by zephyr’s balmy wing, 
Sweet is the rosy breath of Spring; 
Illusions sweet the soul beguile, 

When blushing beauty deigns to smile; 
But sweetness more intensely dear 
Distils from Pity’s melting tear. 


Mild is the Evening’s parting beam, 
Reflected from the silver stream; 

In softer beams of shadowy light, 
Still milder shines the queen of night; 
But Virtue’s mildest rays appear 
Enshrin’d in Pity’s lucid tear. 


By memory wak’d the pensive eye, 
Reviews past scenes of tender joy; 
Such scenes, though sad, we fondly love, 
So plaintive mourns the widowed dove, 
Yet plaints more tender far appear 
When Pity drops the soothing tear. 


Dear to the blooming, fragrant flowers, 

Are vernal suns and genial showers, ‘ 
To lovers dear the magic name 

Which vibrates thro’ the impassioned frame; 
But ah! more exquisitely dear 

The bliss that flows from Pity’s tear. 


Ah! ne’er may hollow Art supply 
With mimic tears the streaming eye, 
Nor pleasure’s soft alluring spells 
Seduce the heart where pity dwells, 
But sensibility be near 

To prompt the sweet voluptuous tear. 
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When dark distress with looks unkind 
Freezes the warm ingenuous mind, 
And dead to Sorrow’s various moan 
Would weep but for itself alone, 
May generous sympathy be there, 

a And Pity’s meek dissolving tear. 








Take, conq’ror, take the meed you seek, 
The widow’s tear, the orphan’s shriek; 
Let Glory’s blood-stained wreath be thine, 
The sacred pulse of Pity mine; 
Mine—what to heaven itself is dear, 

The pathos of her simple tear. 


called, so replete with danger and misfortune to 
; the hardy pioneer from the ambuscade assaults 
’ of the wild and vengeful Indian—have heard of 
‘ the old Boonsborough Fort. 
‘ remains of this renowned safehold from the in- 
’ roads of the savage—even the magnificent elm 


Not a trace now 


under whose wide spreading branches the vene- 


‘ rable Lythe was accustomed to send up his voice 


in humble accents to the God of his fathers, a 
monument of other ages which for centuries has 
reared its head and dared the fury of the ele- 
ments, has yielded to the influence of Time 


; and disappeared from its ancient seat—but the 


waters of the same river which washed its base 


: and wafted onward the light bark of the warrior, 


rolls on with calm and peaceful waves as in former 
days— the waters of the same spring from which 
the devoted few slaked their thirst, now supply 
the wants of the neighboring farmer, and the 
same hills which overlooked the fort in towering 
sublimity, and afforded a lurking place for its 
enemies, now yield a rich pasturage to the lowing 
herd. 

Within the last fifty years the aspect of the 
whole scene has been changed—here where 
nature's ancient domain was undisturbed—here 
where the hunter fatigued himself in pursuit of 
the deer and buffalo—here where the forest 
re-echoed from hill to hill with the howling of 
the wolf and panther and the yell of the savage, 
are finely cultivated fields teeming with the pro- 
duce of the farm—pastures displaying their cul- 
tivated verdure—herds of cattle breathing life to 
the surrounding hills, and the hum of busy man 
coming cheerful upon the ear. For the last time 
has the warrior launched his frail bark upon the 
waters of the noble Ken-tuck-ee—for the last time 
has he sent forth among its blue hills the war 
whoop so terrifying to the defenceless settler— 
here for the last time has he been appalled by the 
workings of the Tempest-king, and never again 
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will he bow down on its banks in supplication 
to the Great Spirit. His doom is sealed; he is 
retiring before the influence of civilization as the 
darkness of night before the morning’s sun. But 
his name will live in the noble state to which he 
gave a title as well as in the numerous stories of 
adventure, similar to the one about to be related. 

In the spring of 1775, a year memorable alike 
for the commencement of that struggle by which 
we were enabled to throw off the yoke of British 
tyranny, and for the difficulties experienced by 
the emigrant in his efforts to subdue the hitherto 
impenetrable and inhospitable region of Kentucky, 
the Boonsborough Fort was erected on the south 
bank of the river, as a defence against the incur- 
sions of the northern Indians who were jealous 
of the whites, justly fearing that the hunting- 
grounds purchased by the blood of their fathers 
would be torn from them, that farms would be 
erected upon their graves, and they themselves 
hunted down like beasts of the forest, and com- 
pelled to seek other homes. For several years 
after its erection the outrages perpetrated indi- 
cated that it was their determination to destroy 
the different stations and thus prevent the further 
settlement of the country. Among other settle- 
ments Boonsborough suffered severely, having 
withstood a siege of nine days carried on by a 
superior force of French and Indians. Our story 
commences immediately after the siege when the 
garrison was much weakened in point of numbers 
—when it was dangerous to appear outside the 
picketing as the savages were concealed in the 
neighboring thickets, always ready to fire on 
those who were so hardy as to appear, or so 
unfortunate as to be thrown in their way. 

The early settlers of Kentucky were composed 
of emigrants principally from Virginia and North 
Carolina—men who with their families had left 
their native firesides and sought a home ina wild 
and unsettled country, with its attendant toils, 
privations and dangers, which were of no ordi- 
nary character—a race of men who are fast pas- 
sing away. They were brave and energetic— 
fearless of danger—their best friend was their 
rifle, as it was their constant companion for 
years both in the field and chase, while not un- 
frequentiy the forest was their couch, with no 
covering save the vaulted heavens above. Cal- 
culating selfishness (the usual consequence of 
merging from a forest to a refined state of life) 
is not one of the traits of character transmitted 
by them to their posterity. Brave and magnani- 
mous on the field of battle—courteous and hos- 
pitable at home the Kentuckian of the present 
day fully maintains the reputation of hi3 ancestors 
for all that is great, noble and good. 

Although sixty-eight years have passed away 
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since its erection, there still may be seen a small 
log building on the right of the road leading from 
the village of Richmond to the ferry at Boons- 
borough—half a mile from the latter place. Its 
dilapidated appearance, crumbling stone chimney 
and moss-covered roof, indicate it to have been 
the residence of one of the pioneers of the country 
—and such it was. But everything immediately 
about it—the fallen trees—the luxuriant under- 
growth, and the numberless briar bushes tell of 
its desertion and neglect—while the bleating of 
the sheep and the lowing of the cattle as they 
feed upon the rich fields of clover in the distance 
—the running to and fro of men in the corn and 
harvest field, bespeak the activity of the hand 
of improvement. Years ago and this was the 
habitation of John Cameron—a native of South 
Carolina—but of Scotch descent. Among the 
first emigrants who had settled in Kentucky, he 
assisted in building the fort, but shortly after its 
completion, being weary of the restraint attendant 
upon the number of families living within the 
enclosure, determined to make a ‘‘clearing’’ and 
erect a cabin at a short distance from the fort, so 
that in case of disturbance he might retire to 
it for protection. During its investment by the 
French and Indians he sought refuge in it, and 
from some cause or other his improvements 
escaped the incendiary torch of the besiegers, 
so that upon the retirement of the main body 
he again ventured out, notwithstanding the ad- 
vice of those who were well acquainted with 
their treachery. 

The Cameron family consisted of the father, 
mother, son and daughter. A succession of mis- 
fortunes had induced them to leave their native 
state and brave the dangers of a pioneer life 
with the hope of being able in course of time to 
retrieve the past. Though in moderate circum- 
stances, their hospitality drew around their fire- 
side the best society of the neighborhood, while 
not a few were attracted by the charms of the 
daughter Edith, as lovely a girl as sported in 
all the buoyancy of youth upon the banks of the 
glassy Pedee. 

A love for our native land is common to all— 
but by none is an absence from it more poignantly 
felt than by the young and inexperienced. Home! 
happy home! away from it we are constantly 
wandering in imagination to the spot most dear 
to us on earth—memory points to us in vivid 
colors the scenes of youth—the rocks—the blue 
hills, and the forest around the place of our bisth. 
Days of our youth! days of innocence and delight 
which pass off as sweetly as the dew from the 
leaf under the warming influence of a May day 
sun—when past they never can be recalled—and 
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then, only then do we realize the truth of the 
destiny of the boy in the fable who wandered 
from home in search of contentment—when in 
reality he had left upon his own native hearth 
that for which he had exiled himself. An antici- 
pated departure from childhood’s abode is scarcely 
less painful than the reality. The eyes of Edith 
Cameron filled with tears as she seated herself 
at the foot of the hillock from which issued the 
stream of water whence she was accustomed 
to draw the daily supply. The next day’s rising 
sun would behold her preparing to leave those 
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scenes where she had spent the happiest period $ 





of life—perhaps never to revisit them. 


The ; 


rippling brook—its banks bedecked with sweetest $ 
flowers, and the moss-covered arbor under which 


she delighted to seat herself at the hour of twilight : 


2 


and weave those webs of anticipation so delight- ; 


ful to the imagination of youth—would be left ’ 


behind. 
flashing through the dense forest, and the music 
of the woodlark would be remembered only with 
the past. With such anticipations as these need 
we say that the girl wept tears of regret? Edith’s 


companion (for she had one) was a youth some ‘ 


The clear starlight of a southern sky $ 


twenty-two years of age—of robust frame—the ? 


image of health and manly vigor. From earliest 


infancy they had been associates—had attended 
the same school and read from the same book— ‘ 
he had been her defender from the rudeness of } 
the other boys, and in turn for his gallantry he } 
was always permitted to attend her to her father’s ; 


gate on their return from school. 


Their friend- § 


ship as they grew older ripened into love—but ! 
never until the evening referred to had William ‘ 


Hervey ventured to speak of the secrets of his ; 


heart. 
they parted that night. 


The moon was high in the heavens ere { 
What passed between >} 


them need scarcely be told—they were affianced } 
—vows were plighted before heaven—and he } 


was to follow the Cameron family to the wilds of 


Kentucky in the course of the succeeding spring. } 


An interval uf a few months must be passed 
The family arrived safely at their new 
home—improvements were made—and the arri- 
val of young Hervey expected. He at length 
jmade his appearance, and again there was re- 
joicing under the humble roof of the settlers— 
though in the midst of danger, and every moment 
liable to an attack’ from their enemies. Late 
in autumn the magriage of Hervey and Edith 
% Was to be celebratéd® The appointed day rolled 
round—the company assembled, and the blazing 
of the huge maple and hickory wood fire as it 
reflected its light upon the rude ceiling imparted 
an air of comfort to the well filled building. The 
bride arrayed in virgin white, leaning upon the 


over. 
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arm of the groom, made her appearance—silence 
prevailed—the aged minister, his hair silvered by 
the frosts of many winters, approached and began 
the ceremony which was to unite the young and 
happy couple in bonds to be severed cnly by 
death, when yells fierce and terrific were heard 
without. A moment more, and a score of dis-* 
guised demons forced the door—but the astonish- 
ment and awe into which those within the house 
were thrown gave way, and their assailants were 
met at the threshold with a determination not 
anticipated by the swarthy band. The females 
retired to an inner room for protection while the 
men defended the doors. As the entrance to the 
house was narrow the whites had the advantage, 
although in point of number they were less than 
the Indians. Warrior after warrior fell back dead 
upon those in the rear until the Indian force was 
much weakened. For hours the strife continued 
with unabated fury—hope on the part of the 
whites had almost fled, when suddenly the In- 
dians retired from the contest, and left them in 
possession of the house. The whole party (now 
weakened by the loss of three of the stoutest 
hearts that ever beat) again assembled to finish 
the ceremony which was interrupted before its 
conclusion, and to consult as to the future. 
Having determined to abandon the place and 
retire to the fort, they were upon the eve of 
doing so when their foes returned to the assault 
with renewed energy—and with more success. 
In the thickest of the fight appeared a tall war- 
rior, towering above the rest—he seemed to be 
the leader of the band. Brandishing his hatchet 
he made his way into the midst of the whites, 
and seizing the almost inanimate form of Edith 
bore her in his arms to the door in safety. A 
scream of misery and despair burst from the 
lips of the groom and his friends when it was 
perceived that he had gained the open space, as 
they knew it would be madness to fire upon the 
savage protected as he was by his senseless bur- 
Followed by the rest of his band the war- 
rior disappeared in the recesses of the forest. 
Pursuit was determined upon. Reinforced by 
a party from the fort, the younger Cameron and 
Hervey, within a half hour after the retreat of 
the savages, were upon their trail. For nearly 
twenty-four hours the Indians did not venture to 
delay a moment, knowing that instant pursuit 
would be made. Upon the evening after the 
battle the pursuers caught a glimpse of their foes 


den. 


as they were ascending a hill some half mile dis- 
tant from them. They wisely determined not to 
risk an engagement until night, when by stratagem 
they might be able to succeed with less danger to 
themselves. 

The Indians halted at dark, but as if anticipating 
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an attack their fires were extinguished in the 

gloom. The night was dark and stormy—the 

moon failed to shed its rich and genial influence 

over the scene—and the winds whistled through ¢ 
the forest fearfully? No bird of omen warbled § 
its mournful notes in token of its loneliness—not 
even the murmur of a distant waterfall as it fell 
from rock to rock from the mountains top was ; 
heard—the wind alone broke the stillness of § 
nature. The darkness prevented them from } 
making an attempt (as was at first agreed on) ; 
to rescue the prisoner—it was determined to $ 
await the first dawn of day and make the onset 

while they were yet sleeping. The whites were ; 
nine in number—while the Indian force amounted ; 


2 
é 
$ 
§ 
$ 
é 
¢ 
2 


to fourteen. 
$ 


The Indians did not take the precaution to bind 
closely their prisoner, so that upon the first dis- 
charge of the rifles of the pursuers she was ena- 
bled to disengage herself from the cords with 
which she was bound, but before she had gained 3 
her feet her captor stood over her, brandishing 
a war club which he had snatched from the hand ; 
of another as he was rising from the ground. ' 
Instantly the keen eye of Hervey recognized 3 
the savage, and levelling his gun he fired. The 
ball pierced the Indian’s forehead, who leaped 
from the ground and fell dead. In quick and 
rapid succession the rest of the party fired again } 
and again until the Indians perceiving their dimi- 
nished number made a hasty retreat, leaving be- 
hind their guns and other instruments of death. 
Infuriated at the cruelty of the savages the whites 
pursued them for miles: two fell from fatigue and 
were despatched by the hatchet, while the third, 
desperate from the numerous wounds received, 
coming to the Licking where the banks are high 
and abrupt, determined to sacrifice himself rather 
than to fall under the knife of the white man, and 
precipitated himself into the bounding stream and 
perished beneath its waves. Thus died the last 
of the band of the brave but cruel chieftain Ki-o- 
da-go. — ® 

The party returned from the pursuit without 
an accident. Hervey and his wife after the ces- 
sation of hostilities and the death of their parents, 
which occured shortly afterward, removed some 
distance into the country from the river, and,but 
a few years have elapsed since they yielded up 
in peace their spirit to God. Their descendants 
are numerous, and to this day do they recount to { 
their children the scenes of the ‘‘ Bridal Eve.” 

Tliis is but one of the incidents with which the 
‘¢ Dark and Bloody Ground” is rife. Scarcely a 
clearing there but had its legend. At our day it 
is difficult to believe all the perils to which our 
fathers were subjected; or the privations which 
the mothers and daughters of Kentucky endured. 
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TO A FRIEND. 
BY MARY L. LAWSON. 


ALL pure art thou in stainless worth 
That speaks in every look and tone, 
Unlike the careless aimless crowd 

Of trifling idlers I have known; 

Proud in thy conscious dignity, 

Yet frank and gentle, glad and kind, 
Few from thy simple mien would guess 
The rich stored treasures of thy mind, 
Or know that in the lists of fame 

Thy name will brightly be enwreathed, 
And that the purest strains that grace 
Our country’s lyre thy lips have breathed, 
For thou dost ever shun display 

And hate the city’s noisy din, 

Dwelling ’mid pleasant scenes afar 
From crowded marts of care and sin, 
Musing in wood embowered glade; 

By mountain path or rippling stream, 
Or in the ripened harvest field 
Weaving some soft impassioned dream; 
And yet thou art not one who loathes 
The duties of life’s common day, 

Or lets the golden hours of time 

Slip heedless, uselessly away, 

For nervous, manly, active toil, 

The tenor of thy mind doth brace— 
While true benevolence has lent 

To words of thine a quiet grace; 

No flatteries formed for lady’s ear, 

No studied lies thy lips impart, 

No broken vow or faithless act 

Has e’er disgraced thy noble heart, 

Yet still that heart has bowed to love, 
And woman reads within thine eyes 
That tender worship of her charms, 
That she must ever warmly prize, 

And not to wile a vacant hour 

Thou deem’st her to man’s bosom given, 
But by her virtue, love and truth, 

To lead his wavering soul to heaven, 
And when some passing sneer is breathed 
On those who seem to thee divine, 

The voice that echo’s back the jest 
Upon their faith is never thine. 
Alas!—removed from fashion’s halls 
Thou dreamest not that she can be 

The careless mother, heartless wife, 
The creature born of vanity; 

And yet man’s faults thou well can’st see, 
Tho’ kindly and with pitying eye 

Thou art not to the snares of earth 
Blinded by weak simplicity, 

So good thou art thou dost but know 

Of evil ways these paths to fly 

And look upon thy brother worm, 

With keen, discerning, thoughtful eyes, 
And when some fool but newly fledged 
Amid the busy haunts of town 

Would strive in mockery to laugh 

Thy noblest, truest feelings down, 
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The cold, calm look of utter scorn 
That seems to read the fopling’s heart, 
Sends to his cheek the flush of shame 
While nature triumphs over art, 

He feels the truth that all must feel 
Whoe’er thy words or actions scan, 
That thou art God’s most hallowed work, 
An honest, upright, truthful man, 

And worldliness, tho’ it may boast 

Of wisdom which is guilt to learn, 
And knows to hide the aching heart 
That with the throes of pain must burn, 
Would oft peruse a useful page 

If they thy life would study well, 

For while thy want of guile brings peace, 
Their cunning is the road to hell; 

Tis true the ways that thou hast ta’en 
Are not the ways to gather gold, 

Thy lofty soul could not be taught 

The greedy grasp the misers hold, 

But all that thou wilt ask or wish 

In strictest honor thou may’st gain, 

An independence justly earned, 

A name the world will never stain, 
And to thine own one soul is linked 
With thoughts that time have ne’er effaced, 
Not by o’erwrought fastidiousness, 

The world calls sympathy of taste, 

But by the firmest spirit bond 

A trust in God, and honest pride, 

A tie that angels sanction here, 

And even death may not divide. 


AH! WHY ART THOU NOT HERE. 


BY EDWARD J. PORTER. 


Tue summer stars look brightly down 
Upon the tranquil sea, 

The evening breeze is hushed and gone 
From mountain, stream and tree. 

The promised hour hath long past by, 
And yet a distant sphere 

Still chains thy heart, and charms thine eye— 
Ah! why art thou not here? 


Thrice have the flowers of Spring-tide blushed, 
The green leaves waked in bloom, 

And zephyrs through the bright bowers rushed, 
O’erladen with perfume; 

And thrice the summer wreaths have worn 
The brightness they now wear, 

Since from our shore thy bark was borne— 
Ah! why art thou not here? 


Thy parting words had bade me hope 
At that lone eventide, 

‘Ere the next dream of spring may ope 
I’ll be, sweet! at thy side.” 

Yet thrice the light spring’s buds put on, 
Hath darkened o’er their bier, 

And thrice the stars of summer shone— 
Ah! why art thou not here? 

Vou. VI.—14 
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WAS SIDNEY RIGHT TO BE JEALOUS? 


BY w. P. HARRIS, M. D. 


A sHorT time after leaving college, feeling 
disposed to take a trip of pleasure, I determined 
to make a journey of two or three days, and spend 
a week with an old classmate, who resided in the 
little village of A 
were far apart we had met in early youth at a 
classical school. Necessarily kept much together 
by our studies we had gradually blended our 
habits and tastes to harmonize, and by degrees 





Although our homes 


almost entirely separated ourselves from the rest 
of our schoolmates. 

My friend and companion, Sidney Baskerville, 
was far from being the proud, unsociable person 
His mind was 
quick and even brilliant, his temper mild but 
excitable, and although sensitive and reserved 


he was generally considered. 


among casual acquaintances, no one was more 
free and confiding, generous and faithful, when he 
had discovered a congenial spirit deemed worthy 
of his confidence. Thrown thus constantly and 
closely together and dependent almost exclusively 
on each other for enjoyment in happiness, or sym- 
pathy in sorrow, we soon became the sole trusted 
partners of the others most secret thoughts. De- 
termined not to be separated on leaving the school 
we had entered, we matricutated in the same 
college and continued together the studies we 
had pursued with such mutual satisfaction. Two 
years thus spent bound us more firmly together, 
and when at length the time came for us to part 
and each enter separately on the busy scenes of 
life, we made solemn vows to preserve a know- 
ledge of the progress of each through the world 
by visits, in succession, as it might be practi- 
cable. 

Sidney was well favored to ride safely if not 
triumphantly on the boisterous waters of life. 
He had a good person and pleasing countenance ; 
his mind was well disciplined and liberally stored 
with useful learning; and he possessed a fortune, 
although not large, sufficient to allow him full 
time to gain reputation and profit after the usual 
long and tedious apprenticeship of the law. 

During our intimacy I had learned much of 
his private history. He was an orphan, and, as 
most young men are, a lover, and had long con- 
fided to me an engagement between himself and 
the beautiful daughter of his guardian. They 
had been plighted when he was in his fifteenth, 
and she only in her thirteenth year. Often in 
our moonlight walks he had discoursed with the 
usual loquacity, and, as I thought, exaggeration 
of a lover, on her beauties and accomplishments. 
Well satisfied that no changes could shake the 
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constancy of his own heart, he placed the same 
implicit confidence in her attachment, and was 
always the first to condemn the lines of Scott as 
a slander, in which he compares the constancy 
of the gentler sex to the shade of an Aspen leaf. 
Whether the romantic descriptions he had given 
of her beauty were true, and whether or not time 
had made an unfavorable change on the love of his 
betrothed I expected to solve by my visit. Of 
the latter I began to have some fears, as during 
the last few months he had become a very neg- 
ligent correspondent, and I had observed an 
unusual sadness in his letters which caused me 
to suspect that everything had not gone on as 
happily as his sanguine hopes had anticipated. 
Such apprehensions about the welfare of my 
friend induced me to mount my horse for a 
journey, on a disagreeable day at that season 
of the year when the last snows of winter are 
wafted about by the winds of March. However, 
after two days journey, I arrived safely and was 
welcomed with his accustomed cordiality, by 
Baskerville at the hotel of A » whither he 
had removed to practice law. 

We were soon comfortably seated in a neat 
office he ocenpied, situated on the Court Green, 
and although the snow pattered against the 
casement, and a cold and whistling March wind 
roared through the trees around, the comforts of 
blazing hearth and the joy of meeting, after a 
longer absence than had separated us for the 
preceding five years, made us as insensible to 
the tempest as if it had been an April slower. 
Hour after hour we travelled over school and 
college scenes, now calling to mind passages of ° 
our favorite authors on which we had delighted ; 
to dwell, or praising the beauties of a theorem— 
then discussing the various tenets of philosophers 
which had been subjects of innumerable disputa- 
tions in days of yore—then came inquiries and 
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comments on the characters and destinies mi 
many an old college friend—with regrets and 
apprehensions that so few of us would over } 
again be thrown together on the shifting scenes 
of life—and then came the treasured remem- } 
brance of the paternal kindness and admiration 
of the talents of those professors who had toiled 
with, and guided us through the intricate but } 
beautiful mazes of science—and lastly, our part- 
ing with them, and each other brought us to that 
boundary of life up to which we had travelled 
happily together, and on stepping over which we 
were to separate like the diverging rays of the } 
sun, each to find some clod of earth on which to ; 
rear a flower or a thorn. ; 
Oh! the past! thou all-powerful and inexora- 
ble monarch from whose judgment there is no 


3 
§ 
4 
appeal, from whose lion grasp no escape. How 
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is it that in ages past when altars rose and victims 
bled to every stone and every star; when every 
real or imaginary object was made a God, that 
no sacrifice was offered, no incense smoked to 
propiciate thy power?—Was it because thy judg- 
ments are irrevocable, and thy hold unrelaxed 
save by the touch of decay, which consigns thy 
deeds to ‘‘cold obstruction’s apathy.”” The pre- 
sent may be improved, the future guarded against, 
but the past is all thine own: from which it is 
impossible to wrench the sweetest pleasure or 
the bitterest sorrow. How few of us can look 
back on thy ebbing stream without a sigh for 
some fault committed or opportunity neglected, 
and not wish to float again on the bright and 
tiny ripples of youth before we launch forth on 
the boundless waves of Eternity. Yet what is 
past is gone forever, and though words and deeds 
stand forth in dazzling colors on memory’s faith- 
ful page, so must they abide to the end of Time, 
and although we may long retain them in our 
mind, yet each circling of the monarch’s wand 
causes them to grow fainter and fainter until 
finally the clipped or worn out thread of life 
withdraws even the outlines from our gaze. 

I had now become quite impatient to learn 
something of my friend’s present prospects, or 
rather of his ‘‘atfaire de cceur’’ as that was most 
likely to be the principal subject on bis mind. 
Although quite gay and cheerful when we dis- 
cussed the various events of our past lives, I 
observed a melancholy gloom on his features 
which appeared more marked than usual, and 
I had several times remarked a flush of anger, 
and a sarcastic curl of the lip when mention was 
made of some fair acquaintance of the gentler 
sex. He had made no allusion to the lady of 
whom, when we were before together, he so 
much delighted to speak, but as our confidence 
had heretofore been unlimited I thought I might 
venture a hint by way of directing his thoughts 
to the subject. 

‘Well, Sidney,” I remarked after a pause in 
our conversation, ‘‘how have your matrimonial 
schemes progressed which formerly rendered you 
so impatient of your college term, as being the 
only barrier to perfect happiness.” 

‘‘ They have been dashed to atoms,” he replied 
in a tone of deep bitterness, and rising from his 
seat strode rapidly to and fro across the room, 
‘*and a fool have I been to trust my happiness to 
a woman’s constancy.” 

‘I am sorry,” I added, ‘that you have cause 
to judge them so harshly, and had hoped to find 
that you were about to realize your former bright 
anticipations—but perhaps you need not yet de- 
spair as you know the adage, ‘the course of true 
love never did run smooth.’”? He walked on in 
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silence for a few moments apparently endeavoring 
to soothe the heart-rending associations which my 
remark had called forth, then spoke in a calmer 
tone— 

‘*No, indeed! I am far from realizing what I 
then considered the brightest vision of happiness 
I had ever beheld—and alas! awoke to find it 
but adream. My heart was then warm, doting, 
confiding—I could not doubt one whose beauty, 
gentleness, and innocence marked her above all 
others as a model of such truth and loveliness as 
angels might not blush to wear—I had treasured 
her image in the deepest recess of my heart, and 
for years she had been my only earthly idol—on 
whose shrine I had offered up the dearest and 
most hallowed victim—a disinterested and de- 
voted love. But time and circumstances have 
lifted that seeming veil of purity and proved that 
those delusive beauties formed but a ‘gilded halo 
hovering round decay.’ To find such fickleness 
of heart and disregard of plighted faith in a being 
of such celestial mould is enough to stagger the 
creed of the wildest advocate of human perfecti- 
bility—alas! we live in a golden age, but not 
that of which old Ovid speaks when truth, love, 
confidence, honor composed the current coin on 
which happiness was stamped. This might be 
characterized as a Carthagenian era in which 
‘punic faith’ and punic virtue are bartered for 
punic gold. But when I permit my thoughts 
to dwell on this subject my passion guides my 
reason—so let us to the facts. I hurried home 
as soon as I could do so with credit, eager to 
consummate an engagement which had cheered 
and consoled me during my necessary absence: 
but imagine, for I cannot describe it to you, 
my grief and mortification to hear, on reaching 
the neighborhood, that she was receiving the 
addresses, and thought to be engaged to a young 
gentleman who had recently made his appear- 
ance in the’village of A In every company 
I heard their names coupled together, with a long 
eulogium on his immense fortune, handsome ap- 
pearance, gracious manners, together with a train 
of moral and social qualities in all the exaggerated 
colors that language can invent to pay court to 
wealth. Mr. Charles Vernon had been received 
with marked distinction by everybody in the vil- 
lage. Daily invitations to dinners, tea-parties, 
and pleasure excursions were handed him, and 
at each he appeared as the honored guest. Se- 
veral weeks passed in this way before Mr. Vernon 
showed any decided preference for either of the 
village belles: it might have been from a desire 
to exercise caution and deliberation in selecting 
a partner for his bosom, or perhaps well satisfied 
with the gracious reception he met with from 
all, and conscious that it depended somewhat on 
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the uncertainty of his ¢xtentions, he was rather 
reluctant to exchange that for the affection of 
one. He was modest, unassuming and courteous 
to all; and although he generally paid particular 
attention to one at a dinner or party, he was sure 
to select another on the following day : thas after 
raising and blasting in turn the hopes of many, 
he at length confined his attentions exclusively 
to Agnes Lindsay, and for the preceding two or 
three weeks had been her constant attendant. 
Such was the report I received from a friend 
inmediately on my return from college. 

‘‘T determined to repair immediately to the 
house of her father, a few miles from this place, 
and learn from her whether or not I should still 
consider myself in the position of an affianced 
lover. It was a pleasant evening, although the 
latter part of November, that I dismounted and 
rang the bell at the door of my guardian. A 
servant answered to the summons, from whom I 
learned that Mr. Lindsay and his lady had rode 
out, and that Miss Agnes was in the garden with 
Mr. Vernon. Concealing my vexation as well 
as I could at this intelligence, for I was not in 
the most amiable mood before, I remarked that 
I would wait for them in the drawing-room. 
Having resided with my guardian during my 
college vacations, and being looked on a3 a 
member of the family, the servant withdrew 
without further ceremony. Walking to a back 
door of the drawing-room I perceived the two 
coming up the walk arm in arm. Wishing our 
first interview to be private, and hoping that 
Vernon would leave immediately after reaching 
the house, I turned into a small room adjoining 
the parlor used as a library, and took up a volume 
to occupy the time. They soon entered the draw- 
ing-room and approached a table near the door of 
the library, on which stood a flower vase, for the 
purpose, I presume, of placing in it some flowers 
or evergreens they held in their hands. Although 
very near to the table at which they stood, my 
position was such as to screen me from their 
view, and I was thus unavoidably a listener to a 
part of their conversation. 

“<¢T learn that Mr. Baskerville is daily ex- 
pected,’ said the voice of the gentleman, ‘and 
if old reports be true he will monopolize Miss 
Agnes’ company and smiles.’ 

‘<¢Pshaw!’ replied the lady, ‘I had thought 
those idle reports had died away years ago—I 
have always looked on Sidney as a brother, and 
I presume they originated from the circumstance 
of his living here, and because we were seen so 
often together. I can assure you his presence 
will not change my conduct to others.’ 

‘<T thank you heartily for that assertion,’ said 
the gentleman in a very significant tone, ‘it has 
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relieved me of apprehensions which have hereto- 
fore caused me great uneasiness.’ 

‘“‘The volume I had taken up happened to be 
Lord Byron’s poems, and by a strange fatuity at 
that moment when my feelings were wrought to 
the highest point of jealous and infuriated passion, 
my eye fell on the line, 


‘Woman thy vows we traced in sand.’ 


The coincidence between my own feelings and 
the words of the author thus accidently opened 
to me, appeared both as a warning and a proof, 
and stung to madness by the two I seized my hat 
and left the room, unperceived, by another door. 
In the passage I met the favorite old house ser- 
vant, James, whose face expressed wonder and 
surprise at my hasty leave, but not heeding his 
assertions, how grieved master and mistress and 
Miss Agnes would be, I told him only to say that 
‘calling in a hurry and finding all the family out 
I would return the next evening,’ and hastily 
mounting my horse I galloped back to the hotel, 
determined to return the next evening, and if I 
found her heart changed toward me as I had too 
much reason to suspect, that it should be our last 
interview. 

‘The next evening, after the lapse of twenty- 
four hours, during which time my feelings may 
be more easily imagined than described, I again 
dismounted at the house of Mr. Lindsay. James 
answered to the call, and to my inquiry whether 
Miss Lindsay was at home, replied in a hesi- 
tating, stammering voice (very different from his 
usual manner) that Miss Agnes had gone out in 
company with Miss Dupuy and Mr. Vernon. I 
made no other inquiry, but remounting my horse 
did not draw the rein until I reached a small 
farm of my own about twenty miles distant. 
There I spent the next two months in sullenness 
and perfect seclusion. At the end of that time 
my love for solitude and my ill humor having 
somewhat worn off, I determined to carry into 
effect my previous intentions of settling in this 
village to practice my profession, and I imme- 
diately established myself in my present quar- 
ters. Still hearing nothing authentic concerning 
an engagement between Miss Lindsay and Mr. 
Vernon, I began to think, on more mature reflec- 
tion, that I had acted rather too harshly. Yet 
although Mr. Lindsay had repeatedly asked me 
to call again, I resolved that our first meeting 
should appear accidental and on some public 
occasion, knowing that a party would be given 
in a few days, to which both of us had received 
cards, and that I would then give her an oppor- 
tunity, if she desired an explanation, and it 
would be after a manner more agreeable to my 
own pride. 
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‘The evening of the party I entered the 
drawing-room more disposed to bring about a 
reconciliation than I had been for the preceding 
two months, but it unfortunately happened that 
when I first beheld Agnes she was promenading 
the room with Vernon, and to all appearances 
delighted with her partner. The words which I 
had last heard her utter flashed across my mind, 
the close and suspicious attentions of Vernon 
gave me additional cause to be jealous, and ina 
moment pride and anger banished every feeling 
of love from my bosom. I would gladly have 
retreated from the room without addressing her, 
but at that moment our eyes met, and I could not 
turn from her smile of recognition. I advanced 
and paid my respects in a polite, but cold and 
formal manner; she at first appeared surprised 
and confused, but quickly regaining her self-pos- 
session, returned my salutation with a distant 
curtsey, and immediately addressed herself to 
another. From time to time I heard remarks of 
different members of the company, some assert- 
ing that she and Vernon were certainly engaged, 
others doubting whether he had addressed her, 
but all agreeing that his attentions were well 
received, and that sooner or later it would be a 
match. Such observations had a tendency to 
exasperate ‘my feelings. I was just preparing to 
leave the place when I was accidentally thrown 
by the side of Miss Lindsay in a retired part of 
the room. At first our conversation was re- 
stricted to general and common place subjects, 
neither appeared willing to commence a subject 
on which it was evident to both of us that a 
quarrel was inevitable, and neither willing to 
make a concession; at length to an inquiry con- 
cerning the delicate health of her mother, she 
replied— ° 

“*That she presumed it was rather prompted 
by politeness than sincerity as my not having 
paid her father a visit, left no other solution than 
that I felt no interest in their welfare.’ 

‘*¢T think it is time to forget,’ I replied, ‘when 
I find that I have not only been forgotten, but 
that another has been admitted to that position 
en famille which I once flattered myself that I 
held.’ 

‘*¢ Whether it be true or not you appear to 
have come to the conclusion without troubling 
yourself much to enquire,’ she quickly said. 

“<¢Tt did not require a very strict investigation,’ 
I retorted, ‘as every person in the room believes 
you engaged to Mr. Vernon, and your conduct 
certainly justifies such a conclusion.’ 

‘¢¢ Which conclusion has been hastily and un- 
charitably drawn, and is without a shadow of 
truth. But I remember that I have not released 
you from an engagement which your conduct 
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convinces me is burdensome, and I can do so , her future happiness merely to gratify a momen- 
without first having supplied its place with ; tary revenge, supposing that she still loves me; 
another.’ and if she does not why I shall save myself the 
‘While speaking she drew from her finger a } mortification of an unsuccessful effort—your visit 
plain gold ring which I had placed on it five is very opportune. Mr. Thornton gives a large 
years before: as she did so I observed a tear party to-morrow evening, and I have a presenti- 
steal down from her soft and downcast blue eye, } ment that my fate will be decided at that time. 
and felt a slight tremor of her fair, delicate hand If Vernon has not already offered his hand I am 
as she placed the ring in my own. Oh! what a } very certain that he will at this party, as I learn 
sensation of loneliness and despair chills the heart } he intends leaving our village the next day. You 
when we receive back that little thread of gold } will no doubt receive an invitation, and I wish 
linked with the sweet and happy associations of } you to learn, if possible, anything which may 
the first moments of plighted love? How it re- } transpire concerning them: inquiries made with 
minds us of the sacred vow—the bright anticipa- ; that object by me would be instantly suspected ; 
tions of future happiness—and the all-confiding ; and I do not wish any one else to be «aware of 
trust placed in the faith of one we love? And } the interest I feel in the matter.” 
then to come back to prove those vows were A card of invitation reached me in due time, 
false—those hopes of bliss but delusive dreams— } and in company with Baskerville, who was to be 
and the heart cheated of its confidence, left to } my patron, at a very fashionable hour we entered 
doubt and disbelief forever after. the brilliant rooms of Mr. Thornton. A large com- 
‘‘The feeling she displayed in spite of every } pany had assembled, comprising all the beauty 
effort to conceal it, and the denial of an engage- } and fashion of the village and neighboring coun- 
ment, the suspicion of which had been the chief } try, and rarely had it been my good fortune to 
cause of my rudeness, had nearly subdued my } observe more loveliness, grace and elegance in 
resentment, and I was fast changing the ground } any one collection. My anxiety to see the lovely 
of an injured for that of a supplicating lover, } being who had so long enthralled the noble heart 
when my evil genius in the person of Mr. Charles of my friend was soon gratified: following his 
2 


Vernon came up to inform Miss Lindsay that her } eyes with my own—for I knew his would be 
party were waiting and he would hand her to her } directed in search of her who was more to him 
carriage. than all the rest—I soon discovered they were 
‘‘Such was our last interview, since which I } bent with keen, but fitful glances on a lady who 
have tried by resolution, offended pride, and a } was leaning forward an absorbed and attentive 
sense of misplaced affection to bury the past in } listener to the sweet voice and delightful music 
oblivion, but in calmer moments of reflection I } of an exquisite performer on the piano. 
feel too truly that in that Lethe I cast every hope The silent and unbroken attention of the com- 
of future happiness, for I can never again have } pany gave me a fine opportunity to observe her 
sufficient confidence in another to form the basis } very minutely. Her stature was tall and com- 
of a pure and disinterested love ” manding, and her position at once careless and 
‘¢ And what, may I enquire, do you intend to graceful. One hand rested lightly on the instru- 
do—enter the list again, or suffer a rival to bear { ment with her tapering fingers, while the other 
off the prize while you are hesitating whether | was unconsciously entangling itself in the long, 
you will yield to love or pride?” jet black locks of the performer, with which the 
‘‘ My determination is to wait until Vernon has } curls of her own golden ringlets mingled in strong 
addressed her. If she discards him I shall then $} and beautiful contrast. So wrapt was she in the 
have no doubt in regard to her attachment, but } music that every note marked its effect in her 
if I make any advances at present, the old report } beautiful and expressive countenance. At one 
that we are betrothed may induce him to break } moment as the singer’s tones rose in full, rich 
off, as I understand he is extremely cautious; and strains, her soft blue eyes sparkled with the in- 
if such should be the case I could not be perfectly tense feeling and admiration which fine blue eyes 








satisfied in regard to her past conduct—nor will } so well express; and then as the notes died away 
the world; so that justice to herself requires that } in a soft, sentimental cadence, they looked like 
she should have an opportunity to clear it. ‘violets dropping dew.” So soft and dove-like 
‘‘T know full well that neglect dn one part and 3 were her eyes, and so sweet and gentle the ex- 
a proffer of wealth on the other are powerful } pression of her small, nicely chiseled mouth that 
agents to work upon a woman's heart, but I know } it was hard to believe she could be cruel even to 
also that Agnes Lindsay has good sense and firm- } the universal dupe of her sex—a-lover. 
ness of character sufficient to prevent her from The music ceased, and I turned my eyes im- 
adopting a precipitate course which might ruin ‘ mediately on the lady whose sweet voice and 
14* 
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well-taught hand had sent forth such melodious 
notes, anxious to discover whether my own 
imagination had sketched an ideal from the 
characteristics of her song which would bear 
any resemblance to her real appearance. Nor 
was I deceived in beholding a face so beautiful 
—and stamped with the softness, delicacy and 


timidity so eloquently pourtrayed in her music. $ 


She rose from her seat with exceeding modesty 
and grace and sought a retired part of the room, 
her cheek suffused with a blush—a beautiful 


blending of the rose and lily—and her snow } 


white lids veiling with their ‘‘jetty fringe” the 


softest black eyes I had ever beheld—so diffi- ' 
dently and becomingly did she receive the uni- ; 
versal applause which closed the finale of her ; 
song. An introduction to Miss Ashley (for such ° 
was her name) soon convinced me that the cul- ¢ 
ture of her mind and heart had not been neglected ; 
for the sake of embellishing a person so exquisitely ; 
beautiful: the one had been stored with useful and ° 
ornamental learning, and the innate purity of the : 
other well trained with moral precepts, as no tinsel ° 


ornament about her person displayed a taste for 
show, so likewise was her mind free from frivo- 
lous sentimentalism, and her heart from coquetry 
and deception. Sp modest and reserved was she 
naturally that it required some time to lay aside 
the embarrassment of a first acquaintance, and 
the uncertainty whether her own rigid principles 
of right and wrong so ultra to fashionable ethics, 
would coincide with the opinions of a stranger, 
required delicate and pressing encouragement to 
draw them from their unpolluted fount. Hour 
after hour I sat contriving some new question 
or varied topic of conversation, to sound the 
correctness of her taste and the firmness of 
the pedestal on which she had based the fabric 
of her morality—and each word—each senti- 


ment added a new link to strengthen the chain } 


which bound together the beautiful and harmo- 
nious whole. 

‘“‘Oh! Ellen,” exclaimed a young lady as she 
seated herself by Miss Ashley, ‘‘I have just heard 
a most interesting conversation. I had taken my 

seat at the window opening into the portico, when 
I heard the voives of Agnes and Mr. Vernon, and 
as I soon discovered they were discoursing on Ze 
belle passion, I thought a little eaves-dropping 
would be excusable.” 

“Oh, fie, fie! Lucy, how could you listen?” 
exclaimed Miss Ashley. 

“As I thought—I am to get a lecture for being 
so obliging —why nobody but you, Ellen, with your 
straight-laced notions of propriety and conscien- 
tious scruples ¢ould resist hearing a declaration 
which every one has been dying of curiosity to 
learn something about,” continued Miss Lucy 
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with great glee, ‘‘and now what do you think is 
the result?” 

‘Indeed I cannot say, unless you will allow 
me to guess twice,” said Miss Ashley. 

‘Oh! just like you, Miss Prudence, no wonder 
; you are never wrong, since you never give an 
} opinion unless you know the whole matter, so I 
; must tell you. Well, we have all been disap- 
pointed, for I admit I never was more certain of 
§ 
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} anything in my life, but to all his hard pleading 
} she gave a decisive no—no. I did not think 
Agnes was such a block-head, and with so little 
> ambition—only see what a fortune she has lost. 
I am sure it will not be many days before she 
regrets her course. I wonder whom, Mr. Vernon 
will 1 

Leaving Miss Lucy to finish her comments on 
Miss Lindsay’s conduct, I hastened to whisper 
the intelligence to Sidney. 

Not to keep you waiting, fair reader, to hear 
the denonement at second hand, imagine yourself 
stationed at the same window from which Miss 
Lucy has jnst heard the tragedy, and if you will 
; lend an attentive ear (for love generally speaks 
in whispers) you may, perhaps, catch some words 
of the after-piece: and if scrupulous about the 
’ propriety of your position console yourself by 
saying that you have taken it merely to observe 
the scenery without. For that alone is worth 
3 your attention, as on this evening it exhibits one 


; of ‘dame nature’s freaks.” It is bright, balmy, 


2 


> and, strange to say, a calm evening in March. 
The moon, riding high in the heaven, displays 
her full, round dise as bright and soft as if she 
smiled on .the harvest field. Observe now at 
the casement, gazing up at the bright sky, her 
thoughtful brow resting on and shaded by her 
? hand, Miss Agnes Lindsay—and whose step does 
3} she hear?—see, he is approaching—and now Sid- 
ney Baskerville takes a seat at her side. 

« Miss Lindsay,” said Baskerville, as he seated 
himself—‘‘ why do you appear at this moment so 
melancholy? Once it was unusual to see a shade 
on your brow. Let me be a partner in your pre- 
sent speculations.” 

‘¢They would but render you less fit to mingle 
in companionship with the gay company you have 
just left, as they were not anticipations of never- 
dying pleasure,”’ said Miss Lindsay, ‘‘ since,” she 
continued, ‘‘I was drawing a comparison of simi- 
litude between these sudden changes of the sea- 
son and the vicissitudes of human happiness: this 
evening is soft and genial as the month of June: 
the last was like December, and perhaps the next 
may be equally unpleasant.” 

‘¢Miss Lindsay is the last person,” he replied, 
‘from whom I would have expected to hear such 
ominous réflections. When we parted a few years 
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ago your life had been apparently unclouded: ; 
and now your future prospects are envied by all; THE EARLY FRIEND’S DEATH-BED. 
your female acquaintances; and I cannot now § 

take the liberty,’ he added, making it half a ; 

question, ‘‘of inquiring what hidden cares lie 3 aaa 


beneath the visible surface.” 2 A . . 
‘Alas! how often is the world deceived by ~~ — agen thy chach—deeiedrinp ges 


fictitious smiles, I have a far stronger claim on : That current coursing languidly which once went 
their pity,” said Agnes in a sad and soliloquizing bounding free, 
tone, without at all heeding the latter part of his ; My early friend—my early friend, I could not look on 
remark. thee! 

‘* Ah! Agnes,” said Sidney, ‘‘to see you witness 
a day of sorrow has made me regard with more 
reverence a retributive Providence: that one who 
has held the drugged cup to another should at last } 
come to taste of its bitterness—I say it not in the 


BY H. J. BRADFORD. 


> My early friend—my early friend, I would not see thee 





; Oh, fain would I remember thee, as in those perished 

; years, 

$ Ere sorrow, care or ‘hope deferred” had scathed that 
cheek with tears, 

Ere pale disease had rifled it, or thou had’st bowed thy 





spirit of revenge, for although you filled mine to head, 
the brim, so sacred is your happiness to me as the ; And wept away thy virgin bloom above the early 
object of my first and long cherished love, I would } dead. 


forget how cruelly you repaid my devotion, and ; 
do all that friendship and sympathy can, to aid in > Alas for those the stricken ones, where death has 


; nA ‘ waved his wand, 
sondering yours as bright end sparkling es ever. $ The desolate who live to mourn the broken household 


Come let me see you smile again. I sought you } haat 

. . . ’ 
” CES S5e pleasant intelligence for ; The silver cord whose severed links may never re- 
which I expect your congratulations, and to com- ; unite 
ply with a promise we mutually made several } The blighted flower, the blasted bough—life’s loveliness 
years ago.” " and might. 


2 


‘*What promise?” said Agnes, with some em- 
barrassment, ‘‘I do not remember.”’ 3 
} years, 


“> »mber ?” lied Sidne 
pir — eae ee — , : y ¢ Ere round thee fell those shadows dark, which dim 
‘“‘that we promised to tell the other when either > iin wilin itt Giana 
? 


became engaged to be married?” ’ When ’mid this numerous household band, unbroken, 
‘* And to whom?” said she quickly. 3 unimpaired, 
‘To Miss Ellen Ashley,” said Sidney as he } With thee were sympathy and joy, and all but sorrow 
gazed anxiously in her face, which already pale, ; shared. 


. ‘ 3 
became slightly flushed, as with a powerful effort ; ” 
? Years past—our separate lots were cast, divided and 
; 
3 


j Oh, fain would I remember thee, as in those earlier 


to appear unconcerned, then immediately grew | on 
deadly pale: and but for his timely support she ; But though thine image fled the eye, it never left the 
would have fallen from her seat. ; heart, 

‘‘She has fainted,” he exclaimed, then chafing ; And when again I looked on thee, and breathed thine 
her temples as he whispered, ‘‘ Agnes, dear, beau- ; altered name, 
tiful Agnes, forgive me, I did but jest. To no } In very selfishness I deemed thou scarce could’st be the 


¢ 


other have I ever given my heart, and to thee it same. 
is as true and devoted asever. Say, dear Agnes, 
will you love me? Will you be mine?” 


She spoke not, and as he bent forward to watch 


; 

2 

? 

} For infancy was in thy arms, and clustering at thy 
knee, 

And many a glittering eye looked up imploringly, to 





the motion of her lips, she smiled and her head thee, ° 
still rested on his bosom. ; And that pure brow, so placid still revealed the touch 
Sometime after when he complained of her } of care, 


But oh, it seemed a hallowed trace, it dwelt so lightly 
there. 





leaving home when she expected his visit, she 
said the servant neglected to deliver his message 
until the day after. And when reminded of her ; 
conversation with Vernon in the drawing-room, 
: é : earthly love, 

laughingly replied, ‘‘did you ever know a lady An earthly heritage art called, to wear a crown above, 
acknowledge an engagement?” Refulgent in thy Father’s smile, whose brightness none 

Now, gentle reader, (for lady I take you to be) can tell, 
the facts are before you—then answer me the } And angels wait to welcome thee—my early friend, 
question—“‘ Was Sidney right to be jealous?” farewell. 


’Tis deepened now; those ties are rent; thou from an 
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MILTON’S DREAM. 


EY MISS H. B. MACDONALD. 


Ir is the noon of a summer’s day. The sky | 


clear, cloudless, intensely blue—Italian as it 
was. A faint breeze rippling along the Medi- 


terranean waters, is borne like a breath of life over ° 
the scorched and drooping foliage of a mulberry ‘ 
grove, which thinly skirted the shores of a Flo- 
rentine bay. A young man who had for some } 


time been wandering beneath the trees, appa- 
rently overcome by heat and fatigue, laid himself 
down on the shaded turf and gave way to sleep: 


his face is delicately fair with that pure rose- | 
colored tint of complexion—like a woman’s; his © 


fair hair parted above the brow, hangs down in 


long ringlets over his manly neck and muscular } 
shoulders. So faultless his features, so symme- » 


trical his form, that it might have been mistaken 


for that of Adonis reposing upon a Tyrian bank i 


of flowers. 


What dreams are passing over thy soul beau- . 
tiful youth? to make the expression shed from thy 
features so utterly divine? Are they of fairies, , 


of moonlight, of flowers; are they of romance, of 
beauty and of song? or fairer than all—are they 
of love?—that Eden of the soul’s early bliss 


before ambition and avarice break like dark | 


spirits upon its domain, to chase away its visions 
of delight. Or are thy thoughts of fairer worlds; 
where blight is not upon the beautiful, nor fading 
comes upon the dreams of eternal love? Do 
radiant forms throng around thee, as ever above 
the Patriarch of old, in high lessons for thy youth, 
pointing thy path to heaven, whereto from thy 
earthly pillow thy spirit may speed its way up- 
ward on the steps of Faith, Mercy and Truth? 
Happy wilt thou so learn, or perchance vow for 


the first time art thou visited by dim glimpses, 
visionary gleams of that divine emanation of thy ; 


soul, that master work of thy maturer and more 
solemn years, when in perfect beauty it sprung 
from thy creative hands a wonder and a joy 
for the world and its future ages. ‘Of man’s 
first disobedience,” and of nim who urged the 
hapless one to his fate—that majestic spirit 
wavering with the Omnipotent—that son of the 
morning, who, with all his compeers, fell from 
his starry place to dwell in the abyss of eternal 
shame. Do shadowings of that fiery gulf already 
flit before thee, with its chained tenants rolling 
in the crimson flames after their great fall, with 
the slowly returning consciousness of all their 
woe ?—or seest thou a gleam of that golden pil- 
lared pile, that vast Pandemonium where the ten 
thousand thousand councilled spirits sat with their 
dark sovereign on his high and jewelled throne 





; in consultation against the Most High? or Him 
} with his majestic spear flying triumphant through 
i the domains of chaos and old night? or that happy 
i seat watched over by the morning stars, where 
: earth’s first fair creatures walked happy and free, 
; with love and harmony all around them. Or per- 
‘ chance now by the darkening of thy brow thou 
gazest on the dark side of the picture, of the 
temptation, the ruin, the exile, the woe. But 
lo! a change comes over thy dream, and thou art 
reclining on a bank of flowers beneath a golden 
; fruited tree, as if eu.bowered in some isle of far 
Hesperides. Thou art reclining upon rose leaves 
whereon some irresistible sense of delight enchains 
thee, like a strong power rendering thy limbs in- 
capable to stir. Suddenly a brightness appears 
in the zenith above, the clearness of the noon, 
and an indistinct moving radiance is seen wend- 
ing its way swiftly toward the earth. Gradually 
it resolved itself into a golden chariot driven by 
those azure doves—and he knew it was a vision 
‘ of the goddess of love vouchsafed to him who 
had ever been a votary of her own. Myriads of 
cupids and the linked graces hand in hand flew 
round the car, but she who sat within—how sur- 
passing far aught of human cr divine his poet 
imagination had ever conceived of before! What 
locks! what lips! what eyes! what wavy lines of 
loveliness in every motion, in every trait! but of 
>a cast of beauty less known as peculiarly attri- 

buted to the Cytherean goddess, as that pertain- 

ing to the characteristic style of Italy; the hair 
‘ was twined round the brow in raven braids, dark 
; eyes gleamed from beneath jetty fringes, and a 
; slight, a scarcely perceptible tinge of olive was 
visible over the cheek, which when relieved 
by the faint, ever waxing, ever waving blushes 
thereon, gave it the hue of a ripening pomegra- 
‘nate. Nearer comes the vision bending over him 
} with eyes of love. He would have given worlds 
to spring, to fly toward it, but some resistless 
power enchained his limbs making every effort 
vain: he strove, he panted, he gasped—suddenly 
a strain of singing warbled from the lips of his 
fair visitant, and lulled anew his every sense of 


joy. 


‘“°T is sweet to wander in the rosy air 

Shed from Aurora’s incense dropping chair. 
At noon in diamond water 

*T is sweet amid the river lilies’ wave, 

In mood luxurious, brow and limb to lave, 
Like some bright Naiad daughter. 


Renn 


*T is sweet when evening’s purple shadows throng, 
To watch the rich plumed birds with silver song 
Their bright path homeward winging; 
’T is sweet to view the stars with changeless part, 
Like dear familiar eyes around the heart 
Their light forever flinging. 
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Yet sweeter far to watch with bending eyes, 
Like some rich goddess of thy destinies 
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Forever thee above, 
Down showering blessings o’er thy graceful head, 
Bidding thee learn of all rich gifts bespread 

That earth hath none like love!” 


The song ceased, the heavenly visitant bending 
over him, dropped a kiss on his brow, light and 
instantaneous as a fairy’s footfall upon a yielding 
rose, and slowly disappeared. The music of that 
farewell kiss broke his slumbers: yet long after 
did he gaze with his face upward as if still be- 
holding what with loathing consciousness he was 
compelled to feel was but an unsubstantial dream. 
He rose languidly, there was but the same quiet 
sunshine, the same low bugle hum of the insect 
world—the shadows, the silence, and the noon. 
With what disgust did his senses turn toward 
them? Youth has but one such awakening! 
when it passeth from the inner world of its own 
soul, haunted as tt ts by the indwelling spirits of 
love and its faith, and its hope, to enter upon the 
theatre of that actual, where love and faith and 
hope are deemed of only as but a dream—which 
yet with all the scorn wherewith our voices— 
attuned to that of the crowd—would seek to brand 
it with all we would give life to buy back again. 

Milton, for it was none other than he, suddenly 
rose—what chases the languor from his eye? the 
sadness from his brow? Why looks he so joyful? 
Turning toward the trunk of the giant tree upon 
whose roots he had slumbered, he read distinctly 
carved on the golden rind. 


‘°T is sweet to wander in the rosy air 

Shed from Aurora’s incense dropping chair. 
At noon in Diamond water 

’Tis sweet amid the river lilies’ wave, 

In mood luxurious, brow and limb to lave, 

Like some bright Naiad daughter. 


’Tis sweet when evening’s purple shadows throng, 
To watch the rich plumed birds with silver song 
Their bright path homeward winging; 
*T is sweet to view the stars with changeless part, 
Like dear familiar eyes around the heart 
Their light forever flinging. 


Yet sweeter far to watch with bending eyes, 
Like some rich goddess of thy destinies 
Forever thee above, 
Down showering blessings o’er thy graceful head, 
Bidding thee learn of all rich gifts bespread 
That earth hath none like love.” 


Here was the improvisation which had rolled 
through his dream in such melodious numbers as 
breathed from the lips of his heavenly visitant. 
Here it was word for word, no unsubstantiality 
after all; might they not have there been pre- 
viously traced, and being viewed in a half slum- 
bering state so inspired his dream. No, if it had 
been thus he could not have failed to discover it, 
besides it bore the marks of having been recently 
traced, and the thin juice of the bark ran greenly 
over the words: he read them, he repeated them, 
he kissed them till his tears ran over with excess 
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of joy: here was something more than a vision: 
engraving letters on a tree was too substantial 
an experiment for the ethereal fingers of Jove’s 
foam born daughter; besides on examining he 
discovered the very well defined, the very tiny 
print of a foot on the pebbly beach near, whereon 
I question very much if Venus’s zrial feet would 
be guilty of anything so gross or so corporeal. 
The foot print! here was a cue, he would follow 
it more devoutly than ever did Theseus in the 
labyrinth, poor Ariadne’s blue worsted thread. 
In the first place what could be gathered from the 
foot-print itself? 
was pretty clear by its size, that it was that of a 
high born woman was equally clear according to 
some of our opinionists, by its very small dimen- 
sions; by its well shaped and critically turned 
contour it was no less evident that it belonged to 
a handsome woman; and by the exceeding light- 
ness of the impression on the sand could one 
doubt that its possessor was any other than 
spiritual and youthful; here was a woman, a 
young woman, an aristocratic woman, a hand- 
some woman all conjured up out of an innocent 
foot-print. Truly young poet, thine ideal faculties 
were in that hour under their planet’s brightest 
influence! On and follow thy cue!—on went 
the undeviating foot-marks—on along the pebbly 
shore; on followed Milton with brightening eye 
and quickening steps, thinking of Venus on the 
Carthage sea strand, yet in the consciousness 
of feeling yery much disappointed should his 
goddess turn out any other than a flesh and 
blood goddess after all. Softly !—alas, faithless 
eue!—the foot-prints have on a sudden disap- 
peared; and fast stands the youth bewildered as 
a hunter off the track of his trail. Toward the 
sea which washed its very marge, the sward 
now sloped greenly and smoothly leaving not a 
trace behind. He stooped down and kissed the 
very flowers with which it was covered, as if 
wooing them to tell where her presence had 
passed by; but in the opening of a glade at a 
little distance to the right he discovered some- 
thing like a path, and hastily bent his steps 
toward it; he found upon pursuing it that he 
was entering the pleasure grounds of some of 
the Florentine nobility: the white pinnacles of 
a chateau glimmered above the foliage, and he 
caught the glance of statues through the trees; 
but this was nothing to the purpose if the foot- 
prints were not forthcoming, and he felt at a loss 
whether to go forward or retire. He went on. 
The path was hard and unimpressionable, still 
he followed it under the trees till he came to 
a grotto surrounded by tastefully arranged par- 
terres, and with bold footsteps he entered. It 
was deliciously cool and dim after the golden 


That it was that of a woman 
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glare of the noonday sun, and he flung himself 
down to repose. Suddenly a manuscript volume 
thrown carelessly among some freshly gathered } 
flowers, attracted his attention. He took it up } 
and read at the opening page. 





FIRST LOVE. 


‘“?Mid birds and flowers when young life newly glows 
We wander forth, while brightening their array 
Some radiant presence glides upon our way, 

Melting us in love—languor, as it throws 
Around its momentary loveliness, 

And then is gone for aye—far borne to be 

Upon some differing path of destiny; 

Yet ever afterward with the impress 
Of its too brief, too beautiful excess 

To haunt our souls amid their hopes, their fears, 

Their jovs, their destiny of future years; 
While on that early vision of the past 

We look back faithfully, ’mid blinding tears, 

To own that earliest love, our all, our last.” 
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They seemed to have been recently written, 
and were subscribed ‘‘Julia.”” Upon revolving 
these along with the events of the day, can we 
wonder if Milton was seized with some sweet 
questionings whether he had not fortunately 
wandered into, and now found himself involved 
in some of the beautifnl mysteries of fairy land. 
His vision of the forenoon he thought of a3 a 
dream within a dream; the palpable writing on 
the tree—could he doubt that it was unconnected 
with it?—the foot-prints on the sand—the path- 
way—the grotto and the effusion now before 
him were all links of the same chain. He had 
doubtless been watched in his sleep by some 
songful dryad or nymph of the streams, who 
had been captivated by his beauty, and thus 
chose to reveal her love. He was revelling in 
these sweet fancies when the entrance of foot- 
steps broke upon his revery—they were those of 
Thomas Elwood, his friend and the companion 
of his travels—and Pescara, an Italian. ‘Lo, 
John Milton, it is thou! how in the name of all 
the ange!s art thou here? with myself and our 
comrade Francisco Pescara wearying ourselves 
to find thee through Florence and half Tuscany, 
despatched as we were to pleasure the Comtessa 
Rinaldo, the three young Marchesse Rimini— 
fairer flowers than ever grew out of the seventh 
heaven. And all the bellessime of the city whose 
will it is that every nook, cranny and crevice be 
rummaged for thee as thou wert another elixir of 
love.” 

‘Yes,’ said Pescara, ‘there is festival in the 
Conde Rinaldo’s to-night, and hearing of your 
arrival on our fair shores, they have sent to bid 
thee, thou art to be the planet of. the night—a 
western star upon whose propitious appearance 
above our horizon the elect of the land are come 
to gaze.” 

‘*Peace your prating, good youths, I go not to 
Rinaldo’s to-night.” 
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‘*Nay, but thou dost,” said Elwood, “thou art 
at this present in the Conde’s domain, and in close 
vicinage of the palace. Heaven knows how thou 
camest hither, for sure I am thy dreamy brains, 
guess not of the matter.”’ 

‘‘Nay, then, I go with you,” replied Milton, 
who seemed suddenly to have changed his mind, 
‘I go if that nearest is the palazzo Rinaldo, art 
thou assured it is so?” 

‘* Assured—we are from the city, on our way 
thither, and despairing of thy companionship to 
the festival, we were fain to go alone; up gallant, 
speed thee, the music is begun.” 

The day-light was fast fading away as the 
young men left the bower from which they pro- 
ceeded by an olive shaded path, till they suddenly 
came in full view of the palazzo, where a gor- 
geous spectacle presented itself. Standing in the 
centre of the wide lawn rose the stately pillars of 
the palace with its white marble portico, whereon 
was reflected the blaze of a hundred differently 
colored lamp lights suspended there, as well as 
within the balconies and arcades, and which 
seemed amid the dark trellised foliage like rain- 
bow jewels in masses of midnight air. Amid 
the boughs of the surrounding trees seen glim- 
mering over the lawn as far as the eye could 
reach, were disposed similarly lighted lamps, 
whose gleam displayed human beings in every 
variety of costume and attitude, grouped upon 
the open sward, and under the twilight shadow 
of the trees: the stair-case leading to the palace 
was also covered with the revellers, and the open 
latticed halls within, and the balconies, where the 
silken curtains waved above them, and the night 
flowers blew at their feet as lovers interchanged 
vows, or some lighter-hearted dame came to 
bandy jests with her stately cavaliers. The 
music played at intervals, and Milton could 
not help feeling in his soul the full force of 
that luxury which is the poetry of riches. 

A universal passion is this love of gold, and we 
wonder not that it should be thus; it is power to 
the ambitious, it is furnishing to the ostentatious 
of his gaudy splendor. To avarice it is the light 
of his eyes—him that wakeful griffin, who for- 
sakes life and its endearments, heaven and its 
hopes for that glittering heap, till the summons 
which none may resist called from its lingering 
vigil, the unwilling spirit of this deformed of 
nature—away as it goes like the spirit of the 
beast which goeth downward. But surely in 
its least objectionable form is this passion mani- 
fested as ministering to the love of the beautiful 
in our nature. As some one remarks of a cele- 
brated modern edifice, that it is ‘‘a romance 
in stone and lime,” so may we deem of those 
elegant creations of luxury where out of the 
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material of coined gold, the mind in the embodi- 
ment of its graceful dreams raises its design of 
art and taste—a palpable incarnation of the beau- 
tiful—a material poem. 

Milton and his companions pressed forward 
to join the revellers. The Comtessa Rinaldo, a 
dazzling beauty of midway life, in dulcet tones 
welcomed the poet d’Inglesi to her Florentine 
saloons, to which he but coldly replied, for his 
thoughts were of the vision of the forenoon, and 
he looked around as if half expecting its embodi- 
ment in some of the graceful groups that wan- 
dered to and fro through the halls. He was 
joined by a young lady—one of the haughty 
Marchesse Colonna. 

‘‘How flourish the island exotics, signor, in 
this our atmosphere of sunshine and delight?” 
enquired the lady, unbending her marble brow. 

*«Blandly belissima,”’ replied Milton, ‘“‘ when 
it is laden with such smiles as I see around me 
to-night.” 

‘We are bound to lavish our best upon such, 
seeing they are like the aloe bloom, but once to 
be beheld in a hundred years.” 

‘Tt is too warm,” said Milton with a smile, as 
if rebuking the extravagance of the compliment. 

‘Shall we adjourn then to the balcony?” re- 
plied the lady, choosing to apprehend his words 
in the literal signification, ‘‘where the evening 
air blows cool.’? And the poet suffered himself 
to be led listlessly like one whose thoughts were 
everywhere save in the subject befere him; he 
was beginning sadly to doubt that his dream, the 
expectation of some sort of fulfilment for which 
had led him hither—should at all find itself re- 
vealed on the present occasion. 

‘(It marvelleth thee not,” said the lady, re- 
suming the subject of the apparently dropped 
conversation, ‘‘though the warmth for me were 
overweening, seeing I stand beneath the influence 
of such a star.” 

‘The stars are very cold.” 


‘¢ When in distance seen,” said the marchess, 
‘Cas they ever are by us inferior intelligences, yet } 


when descending from their heaven to visit these 
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‘‘He has certainly been educated among the 
polar bears, or he is in love, or under the influence 
of some equally unlucky destiny; but poor youth, 
he is a poet born, which every one knows to be a 
circumstance more productive of unhappy effects 
than either. So I’ll think no more about him, 
except when wishing to value myself upon the 
number of natural curiosities the path of my life 
has been fortunate to come across.”’ And the 
marchesa accepting the arm of some cavalier 
near her, disappeared among the revellers. 

Milton meanwhile proceeding in pursuit of the 
being whose name as being that affixed to the 
lines in the grotto, and whose figure by the hur- 
ried glimpse which he caught of it, he recognized 
as bearing a strong resemblance to the heroine of 
his vision, came to a gallery of statues where 
few of the revellers lingered to admire; for the 
ideal objects of loveliness with which he was sur- 
rounded, Milton had at present equally little re- 
gard. He passed the Antinous in his drooping 
grace like the stately sweep of a bending willow; 
the Apollo with his gloriously curved nostril and 
his arm as it relaxed from the bending of the 
Pythian bow; Harpocrates in his marble silence; 
and the rigid, almost convulsed strength of the 
Mythrias as he tamed the prostrate bull. The 
voluptuous lines of an undraped Venus beside 
the matron dignity of a Ceres, the aged and un- 
couth beauty of a sedge crowned Silenus, beside 
the transparent grace of a half clad nymph of the 
streams. He passed them all till he came to a 
recess where the light reached dimly, and his 
eyes accustomed to the glare reflected from the 
lustrous marbles, distinguished not immediately 
the outlines of the exquisite statue enshrined 
there apart from the others. It was one of 
Diana, with her silver crescent, and the cold 
beauty of her almost severe, though exquisitely 
modelled form. He @@mld not help thinking as he 


} gazed upon the graceful sweep of her curtailed 
} draperies, that they were a shade less marmorial 


2 
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lowlier spheres, would it not seem as bearing } 
; Carrying his scrutiny to the face—he gazed on it 


danger for its dwellers, even as befel the mortal 
who suffered the blandishments of the god; but 


as I have no ambition for such a doom for myself | 


I shall be compelled to rid you of me and bestow 


you upon my fairest cousin, the Countess Guilia, 


whom I observe watching me with envious eyes.” 
“‘Guilia!’’ cried Milton, whose heart leaped at 
the name, ‘‘ where ?—where?”’ and he disappeared 
from the marchesa’s side. 
‘¢Is the man moon struck?” said she, as Milton 
was observed moving toward the supposed direc- 
tion of her cousin. 


than the others which surrounded him. The hand 
too as it grasped the bow looked wonderfully 
flexile; it seemed so venous, so colored, so soft, 
he was almost tempted to take it up and kiss it. 


for a moment, uttered a cry of joy, and fell down 
like a worshipper—tt was the same that had visited 
his dream. 

‘* Rest thee there youth,”’ said a soft and silvery 
voice which to his excited imagination seemed 
like the shadowy music of the mystic Memnon, 
‘*rest thee there youth, the luxury of worship is 
for such as thee, that which gives to love that 
one and true divinity, and to beauty his mani- 
fested and tangible form, can only at this altar 
find the satisfactory reward for all the priceless 
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wealth, the overflowing of thy rich nature thereon 
would lavish so well. Yet love herself hath many 
a false form—doth set herself up in many an idol 
image to fascinate and delude, of her worshippers 
the unthinking and the unwary: yet thou wilt 
not be one of these, neglecting the heaven and 
choosing the earth, thine eyes upon the clay 
poring for the glow worms with the eternal stars 
above thee. Will thy soul find its bliss in the 
evanescent beauty of flesh and blood, and the love 
which it inspireth more evanescent still; nay, let 
thine adoration go forth toward that loftier, that 
beauty as it is manifested in the divine creaticn of 
God, in plain, in river, in cataract, in the gorgeous 
wilderness of sunset cloud—in the rainbow dyes 
of the morning; in the history of His providence 
and sublime dealings with man; in the contem- 
plation of the human mind, its wonderful consti- 
tution, its implanted creative power by which it 
conceives of and executes works than the Crea- 
tor’s own, hardly less divine. Let thy soul go 
forth toward these; contemplate them, worship 
them, make them the study of thy life, and be a 
high priest of nature—a poet, the most glorious 
calling to which the sovereign will can invoke his 
creatures below. And oh! as thou worshippest let 
the love of woman not be forgotten—that homage 
which thou givest to the mind, to the heart, to the 
inward grace breathing outward, as thou wouldst 
love an angel with the purity, the devotion, the 
protecting tenderness of an archangel’s love.” 
Milton had listened reverentially, tremblingly 
as to the inspiration of a youthful oracle; but on 
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looking up he saw the supposed statue quivering ; 


The excitement 
was gone, and she was nothing now but a lovely, 
helpless woman. ‘And wilt thou not be that 
angel to me,” said he, seizing her not unwilling 
hand, as he knelt and covered it with kisses. 

‘*It may not be!” 7 

‘‘And wherefore? heaven and fate seem to 
will it thus, a celestial visitant with those lips, 
those eyes, that divine form of thine hath this 
very day hung over me—the spirit of my noon- 
tide dream, and like a prognostication of some 
bright future, seemed to imprint upon'my brows 
the first kiss of youthful love. Words of music 
have been breathed in mine ear, improvisations 
strewed upon my path with a mysterious agency 
leading me on to this—to thee my bright deity, 
who my heart throbs to feel art the moving spirit 
of them all!” 

“Tt was even so—but thou wilt know had I 
the aim or wistful hope to win thy love, no course 
like that which I stand confest in following would 
it have been mine to pursue. By accident my 


and drooping on her pedestal. 


path came across you as you slept, and when 
gazing on your boyish beauty my soul told me it 
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had never been riveted on aught so utterly divine. 
I gazed and gazed, and in my delight improvised 
the language you could not have failed to dis- 
cover engraved on the trunk of the tree which 
overshadowed your slumbers. Knowing that by 
this I gave your imagination some sweet problem 
to solve; little thinking that any recognition of 
my person by you should ever ensue, and con- 
tented to excite in your breast some momentary 
feeling for a poor unknown whose heart even 
now tells her can never be filled by any image 
save yours.” 

‘*Be happy, then,” said Milton, ‘‘be mine and 
be happy—make two human creatures thus, for 
I feel that life will be but a blank without thee.” 

‘Nay, nay, for both it is happier as it is—the 
paths of the world are a rough trial, and bitterer 
still in the encounter for such natures as mine 
and thine. I would not have thee associate with 
my image aught of their darkness or sorrow— 
and oh God! what if you should come to love me 
less. Nay, I would only have you to think of me 
as a happy dream, an unsullied idealism of thy 
youth, a creature consecrated in thy memory till 
I become in the atmosphere of thy imagination 
sublimed and hallowed into a deity—one meet 
for the worship of such as thee to preside over 
thy lot, guiding thee into virtue and truth—and 
oh! if through the allurements of pleasure or the 
overtaking of an unwary hour, thou art about to 
be betrayed into anght unworthy of thy noble 
nature, could one thought of me remind thee of 
loftier aims, and like a loving reproach restore 
thee into thy native paths of uprightness—what 
a bright consciousness for my heart to keep—like 


> a priceless treasure therein hoarded, to color with 


happiness all its future years.” 

Milton had continued kneeling with her hand 
clasped in his, but made no attempt at answer or 
interruption during the whole of this strange col- 
loquy. He had rather listened as a devout votary 
to the outpourings of some presiding deity; and 
now as if in the attitude of a deeper devotion let 
go the hand, sinking his forehead on the cold 
marble floor. He raised it. She was gone, having 
vanished among the statues. 
had come, so had she disappeared—he made no 


Mysteriously she 


endeavor to follow her, and retracing his steps 
glided from among the revellers, and went forth 
alone. 


Ox! wild and wondrous midnight, 
There is a might in thee 

To make the charmed body 
Almost like spirit be, 

And give it some faint glimpses 


Of immortality! LowELL. 
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CLARA. 
BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 
CHAPTER Iv. 


Tue queen dowager was in her closet writing, 
her hand traced the parchment with feverish 
haste, and there was a hot glare of excitement 
on her cheek, while the proud arch of her lip 
was pressed down with an expression of energy 
which the trying circumstances in which she 
found herself, had imparted to a character natu- 
rally rather luxurious and selfish than energetic. 
As she wrote a massive ebony clock that stood 
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in a corner of her closet tolled forth the hour. 

‘Good heavens, another hour gone, I must 
have help! Yet who to trust? Clara, Clara— 
yes, her interest goes with us now, and she 
writes a clerkly hand.” 

With these words the queen rang a bell that 
stood on the table before her, and ordered the 
page who obeyed its sound to summon the girl 
Clara. When the maiden made her appearance 
the queen gave one glance at her anxious face, 
and pushing a sheet of parchment across the 
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table, commanded her to sit down and write as ; 
she should direct. Clara sat down—the queen ! 
drew the great golden standish toward her, took ; 
a fresh drop of ink, and the jeweled pen which 
she held scarcely paused for an instant as she 
rapidly directed a letter to Lord Stanley, and 
wrote her own more private directions to the 


master of horse whom Dorset had left in charge 
When both the } 
missives were finished the queen folded them ‘ 
hurriedly, and twisted a thread of floss silk ; 
around them, which she sealed with her own ; 
signet ring, though her hand shook as she pressed 
down the wax. 

“It will go right if we have but time,” she : 
His son < 


of his troops, at the same time. 


muttered, ‘‘Stanley dare not disobey! 
is in Richard’s power—Richmond must fall when ‘ 
deprived of his aid and deserted by Dorset. My 
daughter queen, myself again powerful, and what 
have we to fear?” 

As she spoke the royal widow gathered up 
the different inissives, bound them together in a 
package and gave them to Clara. 3 

‘‘Take these, give them to a trusty messen- $ 
ger,” she said—‘‘let him seek out my Lord ; 
Stanley at once and deliver them as directed— 3 
lose no time—remember your reward—every 
thing depends on the safe and speedy delivery 





of these parchments.” 
Clara was pale as death, her violet eyes deep- ; 
ened almost to black with keen excitement, and ; 
her rosy lips were pressed hard together, but ; 
5 


she received the package calmly, and when the 
Vou. VI.—15 











queen took off her signet ring and pressed it with 
a heavy purse in the girl’s hand, that little hand 
never shook for an instant, but closed’firmly on 
the gold as she bent before the queen and moved 
toward the door. She turned back, however, and 
approached the table. 

‘‘T have a boon to crave of your highness,” 
she said in a low voice. ‘It is long since I have 
seen my mother, I would crave permission to de- 
part in the morning and spend a few days with 
her.” 

‘If the Lady Elizabeth does not object,’’ re- 
plied the queen hurriedly, ‘‘but let thy absence 
be short, maiden, we have need of trusty friends 
around the princess just now.” 

The queen was completely exhausted by all 
the agitating scenes which she had passed through 
during the day, or she would have observed the 
resolute and unusual manner of her daughter’s 
waiting woman, a manner so at variance with 
her usual timid and almost childish demeanor 
that any one with a mind at ease must have 
remarked it with surprise. 

Clara went forth and sought her young mistress. 

‘s Must I tell her all, how would she endure it,” 
said the girl inly, as she mounted the stairs lead- 
ing to the Lady Elizabeth’s apartments—‘ no, 
no—let her rest in peace, her gentle nature can 
hardly cope with difficulties like these, Richard 
will not persecute her with his love for a few 
days at least. Till then let her dream on, a few 
days may change everything, and will—aye, I 
am sure they will!” . 

Clara found her young mistress alone, tranquil 
and apparently happy but quite overcome with 
the lassitude which was certain to follow any 
great tumult of feeling in a frame so delicate as 
hers. She consented with many expressions of 
affectionate reluctance to be separated from her 
waiting maid a few days, and tears of regretful 
tenderness filled her meek eyes as Clara knelt to 
kiss her hand and departed from the room. 

With a quick and noiseless step the waiting 
woman sought the sleeping room of a page, and 
took from thence a suit of cast off raiment which 
was not likely to be missed. By the time she 
had thoroughly disguised herself and was leaving 


; the castle hall with a dagger girdled to her side, 


and the plumes of her cap sweeping darkly over 


; her pale face, the dusk had come on, and the 


gloom which was fast settling over the forest 
would have terrified a less resolute spirit; but she 
had a perilous duty to perform, and this thought 
swept away all timid fears from her mind. She 
ordered a man who was loitering in the court to 
bring forth a horse from the stable, and mounting 
to the saddle rode away. 

Some few leagues from the castle lay a hamlet 
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inhabited by many of the stout yeomen who be- 
longed to the queen dowagers’ domain. In a hut 
which stood on the outskirts of this hamlet lived 

; 





a lone woman who seemed of a better class than 
her neighbors, and who had resided in the domain 3 
long before the death of King Edward, when her 
husband had been appointed head forester on the ° 
estate, now a favorite residence of his dowager ; 
queen. 

This woman had been some months a widow, ° 
but still she inhabited the old dwelling and sub- : 
sisted on a small pension awarded to her by some > 
noble family whom she had served in her maiden 
days. 

It was deep in the evening, the widow had 
raked together the embers on her rude hearth ° 
and was about to extinguish the rush light which } 
glimmered in its iron socket against the chimney 
when the hoof tread of a horse, half muffled by » 
the rich forest sward which lay unbroken all 
around her dwelling, arrested her hand. It was 
a lonesome place, and the good woman listened 
to this unusual sound somewhat nervously. It ’ 
approached close to the door, and the heavy 
breathing of the animal came to her ears as she : 
listened. Directly a light knock was heard, and 
a voice that made the good woman’s heart leap, : 
demanded admittance. She sprang to the door, 
opened it, stretched forth her arms and started } 
back almost with a shriek. The voice had de- ; 
ceived her. It was a youth glittering with gold ‘ 
lace, and with ostrich plumes streaming from his ; 
cap, whom she had almost taken to her bosom. 

‘*¢ And so you will not let me in,” said the boy ; 
with a low silvery laugh, shaking back the plumes ; 
from his face. ‘‘ Yet in sooth I am both tired and } 
hungry.” 

‘¢Clara, my child, my own sweet child!” cried 
the widow. 

She forgot the boy’s dress—the time of night— 
everything in the dear sound of that voice. 

“Oh! it is joy to feel thee here again,”’ she 
murmured between the warm kisses which she 
rained over that young face as it lay pressed 
upon her bosom, ‘‘but how is this, girl, how is 
this?—what masking mummery is this?” con- 
tinued the good dame, holding the girl out at arms 
length, while a half smile struggled with a frown 
on her face as she examined the masculine dress 
in which her darling had appeared. 

‘“‘This male gear! the dagger— and now that I 
can see, this pale face too—what does it all be- 
seem?” : 

‘¢Let me .close the door, mother, and I will 
tell you all,” said the young girl, taking off her 
cap while a serious expression replaced the mo- 
mentary joy that had lighted up her face; ‘but 
first have you any room for the horse yonder, or} 
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food for myself?—we have come from the castle 
since nightfall, and are both tired and hungry.” 

‘Enough of both—enough of both,” cried the 
widow, and going up to a loft she brought down 
a measure of corn and carried it out to the horse, 
while the weary young traveller sunk to a wooden 
stool which stood near the fire-place, and leaning 
her head against the rough stones, sat with half 


, closed eye-lids too thoroughly fatigued even for 
> an effort at connected thought. 


The widow saw the state of utter exhaustion 
which had overcome her child, and with the 


} ready task of affection stifled any curiosity which 
* her strange apparel had excited, while she busied 
: herself in preparing food for the half famished 


young creature. 
was raked open again: a slice of venison soon 


The bed of glowing embers 


> lay boiling upon them, and hastily kneaded cakes 


were slowly browning on the neatly swept hearth. 


; While the widow was placing trenchers and a cup 
; of ale on the little deal table where the repast 
; was to be served, Clara had dropped into a deep 
, Slumber, and it was with some difficulty that she 
; was aroused to partake of the humble fare when 


it was at length ready. 
Food and the slight rest which she had found 
restored the young girl in some degree to her 


‘ usual energies, and when the meal was over the 


two females drew their stools together on the 
hearth, and Clara related all the events which 
had transpired at the castle since morning. 

The widow heard her out, only now and then 


‘ interrupting her to ask some brief question, and 


when all was told she informed her visitor that 
she too had received a communication from the 
queen dowager. That a person from the castle 
had been to the hamlet several times qnestioning 
inquisitively regarding Clara’s birth and parentage. 

‘*And what reply did you give?” enquired 
Clara, looking earnestly in the face of her com- 
panion, which instantly changed almost to a look 
of affright in the dim rush light. 

‘*What reply did you give?” 

‘*What could I give save that thou wert my 
own dear child?” 

‘* And am I your child, mother? am J?” 

Clara’s face grew almost solemn in its expres- 
sion as she spoke, and her small hand was press: d 
hard upon the shriveled fingers that had uncon- 
sciously grasped hers. 

‘* Why dost thou question me thus, gir]? Who 
has dared to fill thy mind with such doubts? Have 
I not acted a mother’s part?—have I not been 
kind, loving?” 

* All this—nay, more, have you been to me, a 
mother in act, in affection, but yet forgive me— 
forgive me, but another gave me birth—I know 
that another gave me birth!” 








the 
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Clara flung her arms around the bowed neck 5 
of her companion as she spoke and tried to kiss 
her face, but the poor woman covered her con- 
vulsed features with both hands, and emotion 
seemed shaking her. 

‘‘Forgive, oh, forgive me!” cried the young } 
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and struggled in your arms, for rings, more than 
one, flashed like fire on the pale hands folded 
over the bosom of that motionless form. The 
rings delighted me, they sparkled so amid the 
dark drapery around. I snatched at them with 
my hands—I touched only those cold, stiff fingers 


girl, falling on her knees before the only parent } and clung back to your bosom shrieking with fear. 
she had ever known—‘‘I did not expect this— } I remember then you kissed my brow, pressed my 
forget what I have said—forget it, I beseech } face to your bosom, and hushed my grief with 





you. I meant not thus to distress you my kind } 
friend—nay, more than mother.” 

For a few moments the widow also sat bowed 3 
forward on her chair, with both hands pressed } 
upon her face, motionless as a statue: the young 3 
girl knelt before her greatly agitated and weeping 
like a child. 

“Look at me, mother—look at me!”’ she said, 
lifting her hands, and with gentle force removing 
those which concealed the face of dame Alice. 
“Look upon me kindly once more, and I will ; 
never think of these things again!” 

‘And who put such thoughts in thy young ; 
head, child?” said Alice, bending her troubled 
face to that of the young creature kneeling before » 
her. ‘*The secret was known to but one—the 3 
dead and the Almighty.” 

“And he it was,” replied Clara, lifting her ; 
tearful eyes to heaven—‘‘he it was that left ; 
the vague dream in my heart, that dim, strange 
memory of the past which has haunted me ever } 
since I had a thought.” 

3 
$ 
2 
; 
H 
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“That dream! What is the thought?—thi 
wild, wayward thought, my Clara,” placing a 
hand to her forehead. 

‘*T will tell you all,”’ cried Clara, ‘‘as clearly 
as it has ever appeared to my own heart. It is 
my first recollection, a misty vagueness hangs ; 
over it like a half forgotten dream. It was a 
large room, like one I have often seen at the } 
castle. There was tapestry on the walls where } 
grim knights and strange looking bodies seemed 
frowning upon me as I gazed in fear upon them. 3 
The light come dimly through windows muffled 3 
deep with velvet, and a great square bed stood } 
in one corner with dark plumes nodding over 
it, and hangings that looked like a heavy pall 
sweeping down from the ceiling. On the bed § 
lay a form white and still as I have seen marble 
figures on a tomb—still it was more solemnly 
beautiful than marble ever was, and hair of inky 
blackness lay parted from the cold forehead. You 
took me in your arms, you!—but there was no 
wrinkles on your cheek at that time, mother, but 
tears, and this hair had no gray threads in it 
then. We were alone. Others had been in 
the room, but you sent them away—your arms 
trembled as you held me over that dark couch 





and told me to look on my mother. I laughed 


words that were broken with sobs, and all the 
time big tears were streaming down your cheeks 
and falling on my hair and neck as they do now. 
Then you knelt down by the couch, clasped an 
arm around me, and burying your face in the pile- 
of black velvet, sobbed and murmured words that 
I could not understand. I was afraid then, for 
that pale, dead face lay on the pillow close by 
me, and I could not breathe. At length you 
took me up in your arms again, the tears had 
left your eyes, and the soft, low words that fell 


$ from your lips quieted me. You whispered me 


not to be afraid of the cold, and held my face 
down to the beautiful dead, while trembling, and 
with one arm around your neck, I bent my lips 
to that white, still mouth, and kissed my mother. 

‘* You took me away then I do not know whither, 
but that one scene was buried deep in my young 
mind. That sweet face in its dead, pale loveli- 
ness has been forever with me in my dreams at 
night time, and that sweet word ‘mother’ comes 
to me like a breath of music whenever I am sad, 
or sit alone in the dim twilight. I have never 
mentioned these thoughts before, they seemed to 
me as a beautiful fragment of some earlier and 
more splendid world which might find its coun- 
terpart in the future. It was a bud from some 
bright wreath which might be united to its sweet 


; companions again. So I buried my dream like 


music deep in my heart, for it seemed as if a 
thought of it breathed aloud might sweep the 
whole away forever. 

‘*For a long time all this really seemed to me 
a fantasy, an infant’s vision sent to haunt me here 
in the dim old forest, for my home was with you. 
I called you mother—the kind, departed father. 
I loved you as a child—a real child—but the ideal 
which hovered around me was that beautiful dead 
form, she was the mother of my heart.” 

As Clara spoke her cheek lighted, and her soft 
eyes sparkled through the tears that filled them. 
She paused a moment, buried her head in the 
lap of her companion, and drew a deep breath. 
When she lifted her face again it was rosy with 
an unusual blush. 

‘¢ Mother,” she said, ‘‘I have found my world of 
which this memory was but the fragment. That 
hidden breath of music is pervading my whole 
heart, awakening its memories and deepening 
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them into a solemn conviction. I have been , on that pointed out for her, and notwithstanding 
living with the highest of the land, amid pomp: the anxiety that preyed on her mind, was soon 
and regal splendor. Yet all this seems but my 3 lost in deep and refreshing slumber. 
natural destiny—my heart is with you, mother, 
but the castle yonder seems that which I was born 
—I stand amid these people of lofty birth, and my AFTER a weary journey of many days, our 
heart beats as proudly as theirs—I am beloved by } young adventuress found herself on an eminence 
one of their own class. I, the waiting woman, $ which overlooked the plain on which the Lancas- 
and oh, how deeply I love him in return, not as } terian prince had encamped his army. For a mo- 
one of low degree would love a superior, but as } ment she checked her horse, bewildered and filled 
an equal—and I am his equal! Were it not so, } with misgivings. Everything bespoke the eve of 
could I love thus proudly? could a mere waiting } an engagement—stir and bustle, and the din of 
woman receive such homage as if it were her } preparation was visible throughout the encamp- 
inheritance? Mother, tell me, was I not born} ment. Officers were moving from all sides to a 
among the nobles of this land—am I not a fitting } large tent near the centre of the encampment, 
bride for the Marquis of Dorset?” whence a snow white banner with the red rose 
‘* Alas, how could I dream that the young fal- > glowing on its folds, streamed proudly to the 
con would perch among kites and not feel the > wind. To the right was another encampment, 
fire of its nature,’’ muttered Alice, with her eyes 
fixed steadily on the hearth. Richmond’s army, but a gorgeous tent rising, a 
‘Speak, speak, mother, my heart is trembling 3 mass of crimson and gold among the thousands 
for your answer,” cried Clara, clasping her : that surrounded it, with the royal arms embla- 
hands. zoned over the entrance, and a banner bearing 
“‘T have a promise in heaven against it, girl,’’ 3 the white rose flaunting in the sunset, proclaimed 
replied the old woman almost sternly, ‘‘but mark 3 even to her inexperienced eye the presence of 
this! The son of Elizabeth Woodville is no fitting 3 royalty. 
husband for thee.”’ Richard himself was in the field prompt, stern 
A look of keen disappointment came over } and vigilant. The warrior had met his enemy, 
Clara’s features, she wove her fingers convul- ; and the two enemies lay close together waiting 
sively together, and said in « low, broken voice. § only for the dawn of that day which was to decide 
“Tt is then all a dream—and I a low farm $ their destiny. 
peasant girl?—oh, why did these proud, vain Far away on the verge of the plain lay another 
thoughts ever enter my heart, why did I ever } division inactive, apparently keeping aloof from 
think of him?” oth armies. Clara could not discern the badges 
‘They were not proud thoughts,” cried Alice ) worn by soldiers so far distant, but readily conjec- 
with kindling eyes. tured that this division was under the command 
‘Not proud, mother,” replied Clara, suddenly } of Lord Stanley, the person whose co-operation 
falling on her knees again, ‘‘oh, tell me the truth! ; was so important to both parties. 
do not trifle with me.” ; Excited by the same eagerness to accomplish her 
‘‘Not proud, but vain, Clara, there you spoke ; mission before it was too late, and yet terrified by 
sooth. His mother was the bitter enemy of yours, ; the strange forms around her, Clara rode swiftly 
but ask no more. The Great God who overlooketh { toward the first sentinel in sight, and demanded 
all things have thee in his keeping, my child, and ; to be brought before the Earl of Richmond. 
now stretch thyself on the pallet yonder. To- The Lancasterian Prince was in his tent, sur- 
morrow go forth to the high mission for which { rounded by the officers of his army, calm and 
thou hast been chosen.” self-possessed as if no great event were on the 
‘‘Nay, mother, do not dismiss me to rest trou- ’ verge of its completion. His dark eye shone 
bled with these vague doubts,’ cried Clara, im- ¢ clear, calm and coldly on all. His thin lips 
ploringly. never, for an instant, lost their firm expression; 
‘“‘The time is not come, my child—be patient ‘no frown lowered upon his handsome features; 
and learn to suffer, for suffering is the destiny of {no smile, even for an instant, enlivened them. 
thy sex, it was her destiny, and she was patient. } With the immovable self-possession of a war 
Go to thy rest, child, the blessed virgin be with S tried commander, stood this young man on the 
thee.” Seve of his ‘first battle, distributing orders, re- 
$ 
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CHAPTER V. 





which she at first mistook for a larger division of 
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With these words Alice extinguished the rush 
light, and kneeling down by one of the humble 
pallet beds that stood in the room, seemed to be 


ceiving reports, and dismissing his friends to 
their various posts with the haughty politeness 
of a victorious monarch with the crown already 


lost in earnest prayer, while Clara flung herself & on his brow—not as the poor adventurer, which 
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he was, dependant on the men who surrounded , from the tent. The color came and went on her 
him almost for the sword he wore. cheek, and tears of vexation started to her eyes, 
The sentinal had left her at the entrance of the } she drew the queen’s package from her bosom, 
tent, and Clara was compelled to make her way } cast a hurried glance over the lords and officers 
through the crowd of officers that filled it. She that filled the tent, and drawing close to the earl 
shrunk trembling into the first obscure corner, held forth the queen’s signet ring. 
and waited with anxiety and impatience an op- ‘Your highness will recognize by this whose 
portunity to address the prince. messenger I am,” she said, with retiring self- 
‘‘Has Lord Stanley come in yet?” enquired possession ‘*What,I have to say is for your 


Richmond of an officer to whom he had been } private ear.” 


speaking. ° Richmond took the signet, held it to the light, 
‘He is within three leagues, encamped, and } and examined it closely. 

doubtless determined to remain inactive. Richard; ‘‘It is from the queen dowager,” he said at 

has possession of his son George.” ; length, looking at the officer who had brought 


‘And for a boy’s life a kingdom may be lost ; him news of Dorset. 
to us!’’ rejoined the earl with a slight tinge of ; ‘‘This boy may have better tidings from our 
bitterness in his tone—‘‘ but Dorset—he must be allies than yours, my lord,” and without further 
near at hand?” $ comment the earl lifted a curtain which formed 
‘‘His master of horse is lying, even now, at a ’ another compartment of his tent, and motioned 
village near Stanley’s division; but it is rumored ; the page to follow him 
that Dorset was seen in London at Richard’s; ‘We are alone,” he said before the drapery 


court not many days ago.”’ had swept back to its place again—‘‘now give 
Richmond lifted his eyes quickly, and a slight } me thy tidings—but first is Dorset near?” 
smile stole over his lip. ‘‘My lord Dorset is in London, or was when 


‘< He has no son to plead in excuse for treachery. 3 tidings of him reached us a few days since at the 
Dorset false and Stanley wavering,” he muttered } castle. The——” 
gloomily—‘‘ what say you, my lords, will it be § The young messenger broke off in her speech 
prudent to offer battle under these prospects?” terrified by the dark, vengeful expression that 

“If this were all,’ said the officer who had § g athered over the face of her listener. 
just spoken, ‘the odds against us would not be > ‘‘It is true, then,” he muttered, ‘that artful 
so great, but it is said that the queen dowager ; woman, her fickle daughter, and still more fickle 
has deserted our cause, that she has consented } son—all alike false. They forsake me now when 
to Richard’s union with the Princess Elizabeth.” the tyrant is on my last footstep.” 

Richmond interrupted the speaker with a bitter ‘My lord,” cried Clara, while her cheek kin- 
exclamation—his eyes burned as if a fire were $ dled, and her eyes flashed once more—“‘ you are 
smouldering in the black depths, and his thin ? ; wronging the most gentle lady, and the bravest 
lips grew white with rage. ‘By St. George, it ; > knights in all England. The Princess Elizabeth 
remains true to her faith as the blossom to its 
sunshine—you have no adherent more staunch 
and earnest in your cause than Dorset, had it 
so base.”” been otherwise I had not braved the peril of a 

‘He is zot base! There is not a warrior here $ long journey and this noisy camp in your service! 
who would dare call him so were Dorset by to } The marquis was taken up to London a prisoner 
defend his own honor,’’ and with these words a by the king himself.” 
page, whom no one had seen enter, stepped forth } ‘‘Ha,can this be true? Has Richard been with 
from a dark corner of the tent and stood trem- ; the dowager in person?” exclaimed the earl. 
bling with mingled anger and affright before the \ ‘This package, intrusted to me by the queen 

g 
; 


is all explained,” he said. ‘‘This treacherous 
woman has sold her weak daughter to the highest 
bidder. But Dorset, Dorset—I did not deem him 
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haughty Lancasterian Prince. herself, will explain all,’* replied Clara, holding 
The prince turned sharply round, and after ; forth the parcel which she still held in her hand. 
scanning the slight figure before him with a cold i The earl took the package, tore away the floss 
glance, turned to the officer again. ‘ that confined it, and going to a lamp read the 
‘¢Dorset has found a doughty champion,” he several letters entirely through before he spoke 
said with a freezing smile. ‘‘Have a care my { another word. Clara watched his face as he read. 
lord!” | She saw his lips, which at first were pressed hard 
Clara shrunk back, abashed by the wondering { together, relax into a smile of scornful triumph, 


eyes turned upon her, she forgot her disguise, } she could see that his eyes were burning under 

her errand, everything but the annoyance of the } their drooping lids, and when he Jooked up 

scrutiny, and for a moment was tempted to flee { an expression of stern exultation lighted up 
15* 
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his usually immovable features. He remained 
several moments holding the documents in his 
hand, as if pondering some important idea in 
his mind, then hastily flinging up the curtain he 
went out, called the officer who seemed to be 
most in his confidence, and Clara could hear 
them conversing together in low, eager voice 
for several minntes close by the curtain while 
she stood in suspense on the other side. 

After a few minutes Richmond returned fol- 
lowed by the officer, and come close up to where 
she was standing. 

‘‘Thou hast done us a service, boy,” he said, 
feeling for his purse—‘‘a great service, and the 
reward should be in proportion, but e 

“Nay, my lord, I want not gold, the service, if 
any has been rendered, was done for my master.” 

Richmond pnt back the purse with a well satis- 
fied smile; for even at that early age the avarice 
which proved a leading fault in Henry the Seventh 
was becoming a blemish with the adventurer. 

‘*There is yet another important service which 
none can perform so well as thyself, fair page. 
Being in the queen’s livery and possessed of her 





signet, Stanley can never doubt the authority of 


thy errand. In this package are two letters, one 
to Dorset’s master of horse, commanding him to 
place himself under Stanley’s banner: here is 
another in the queen’s hand writing, ordering 
Stanley to join his forces with those of our 
enemy. This letter we may keep for future use. 
Take the other and deliver it to the master of 
horse as directed—take also the queen’s signet 
to my Lord Stanley, with a letter which I will 
write forthwith. He believes us still true allies, 
nothing is more natural than that her signet 
should give authority to my despatches. Let 
him join us after the engagement commences 
to-morrow, and Richard shall hardly be given 
time enough to cut off his son George’s head as 
he threatens. He may find it difficult to defend 
his own! What say you, my lord?” 

‘That Stanley must be won to our side,” re- 
plied the officer to whom Richmond’s previous 
speech had been addressed. ‘‘ The serpent queen 
might have lost us a kingdom but for this brave 
page, she must be foiled with her own weapons 
now—we can but render guile for treachery, but 
we have no time to lose, your highness. While 
you prepare the despatch I will order an escort 
for the boy.” 

‘* See to it at once,” replied Richmond, seating 
himself at a table and beginning to write—as the 
officer passed Clara he paused and laid his hand 
kindly on her shoulder. 

‘‘Thou art a brave child,” he said with con- 
siderable feeling—‘‘and this night may win a 
kingdom for its rightful sovereign—no mean 
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exploit for a stripling scarcely entered into his 
teens! But thou art pale, boy, and seem weary. 
Bear up a little and I will send thee some bread 
and a cup of wine.’? With these grateful words 
the officer went out, turning back to smile on the 
page as he closed the curtain. 

Clara was indeed pale, overcome with fatigue 
and protracted excitement, her heart sunk within 
her as she thought of the task yet to be performed. 
But thoughts of her lover, of her young mistress, 
and the terrible fate that threatened them both 
were busy with her heart. She saw how neces- 
sary her further co-operation was to the Lancas- 
terian Prince, for the two armies were so nearly 
equal in their strength that Stanley held the power 
in his own hand which would secure victory to 
the side he should at last espouse. 

Clara could hardly stand from fatigue, but after 
she had eaten the crust of bread and drank of the 
wine which was brought her, all the energies of 
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her mind and body returned, and when the earl 
had finished his despatch she stood before him 
with a resolute mien, and ready to perform his 
behest to the utmust. 

‘Take this, be prudent and faithful,’’ said 
Richmond, as he took up the documents which 
he wished to transmit, and bound them together, 
‘Cand hold this in pledge of my promise. If the 
battle of to-morrow wins back our birth-right 
there is no wish which a subject may claim of 
his sovereign which this ring shall not win for 
you.” 








Clara took the ring which the earl drew from 
his little finger as he spoke, and placing the 
package in her bosom, followed the officer who 
had returned to conduct her to the escort which 
$ had been prepared. 
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“CHAPTER VI. 


‘The trumpet pealed its joyful ery, 
The coal black war horse neighed; 
The glittering banner floated high, 
With hearts of steel and burning eye, 
Each warrior drew his blade.” 


; 

; 

| 

| Ir was midnight when Clara reached the 

$ encampment of Lord Stanley. The earl was 

still up and in his tent, filled with anxieties, irre- 

| solute and gloomy. His son was in Richard’s 

} power—his youngest born and favorite child. 

> He had heard nothing from the queen dowager, 

} and Dorset was still absent on the eve of a mo- 

| mentous battle. How was he to act? Redeem 
his pledge with Richmond and thus seal the 
death of his own child—or violate his faith, 
turn traitor to his word and sustain the reigning 
monarch whom he both feared and hated? The 
difficulties which beset him seemed to be inex- 
tricable, and while his followers were sunk in 
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repose he remained alone in his tent wakeful 
and undecided. 

He started up, a noise at the entrance of his 
tent had aroused him, the queen’s name was 
mentioned. It might be some messenger with 
tidings that would decide his course of action. 
As he stood gazing on the entrance of the tent it 
was darkened by the figure of a young boy in the 
queen’s livery. With a look of eager delight the 
earl went forward to receive the welcome mes- 
senger, lhe took the despatches, glanced hastily 
at the seal, and without stopping even to greet 
the page, sat down and hegan to read. 

“It needs but caution—the prince is right—it 
needs but caution and all may be well,” he ex- 
claimed, and fell to perusing Richmond’s letter 
again with increasing earnestness. 
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their lines—another hour and the battle raged 
on. Then, all at once, a shout tore its way to 
the very heavens—it was a victorious cry sent 
ringing up from the throats of a whole army. 
‘*Richmond and St. George! Long live King 
Henry the Seventh! Long live the King!” 
Again, again, and again the shout went thun- 
dering by increasing in force and.volume each 
The young girl heard it, her heart leaped 
She rushed from the 


time. 


> tent clapping her small hands and joining her 


‘Thou hast had a hard ride my poor lad,” he { 


said at last, turning to the page who had been 


standing unnoticed by the entrance—‘‘ beyond 
that curtain is food and wine, with such accom- 
modations for rest as a camp affords. 
while there is opportunity, in a few hours none 
of us will have time for rest.” 

Clara hesitated a moment, remembered her 


Seek both ° 


disguise, and lifting the curtain crept to a dark 3 


corner of the outer tent. 
in a soldier’s cloak she found there, and, spite 
of her strange situation, was soon asleep. 

When Clara awoke it was deep in the morning, 
and she was alone in Lord Stanley’s tent. She 
arose from the ground, tottered feebly toward the 
opening and looked out—the camp was deserted, 


She wrapped herself ; 


and a little distance off she saw Stanley's divi- ; 
sion filing across the plain with flaunting banners ; 
and music sounding a war-like challenge to the , 


A sound of strife—the hot din of battle 
It drew 


breeze. 
came to her ear from the distance. 


nearer and nearer, she could hear the war horses | 


charging. The noise of arrows whirring throngh 


the air on their errands of death, the clash of ; 


spears and the ringing sound of sword and pike 
battering against stout armor, with the crash of 
battle-axes cleaving through many a_ brazen 
helmet, ming!ed fearfully with the shrieks of 
wounded horses and cf dying men. All these 
terrible sounds swept by Clara as she stood 


trembling in the deserted camp, and making a : 


feeble attempt te muffle her head in the soldier’s 
cloak, and thns shut out the appalling sounds. 


silvery shout of long live King Henry! with the 
billowy sounds that went surging by. 

She looked forth over the plain, everything was 
tumult there. horses, bowmen, spears and battle- 
axes mingled together in a bright and glittering 
mass: an ocean of human beings seemed heaving 
and swelling in great waves across the plain. A’ 
she gazed a group of horsemen came out in front, 
warriors all with glittering armor and plumes 
dancing to the wind. There was a knight in 
their midst, around whom the warriors centered, 
the plumes of his belmet were snow white, and 


‘ the long mane of his war charger, as it streamed 


in the wind, was of the same spotless color. As 
Clara gazed upon the warrior his helmet was lifted 
When his 
head was raised again the sunlight blazed over 


and he bent forward upon his horse. 


the jewels of a crown, and once more the air was 
torn with a shout of ‘Long live King Henry! 
Long live the King!” : 

When the battle was over and the victory won, 
Lord Stanley remembered the page who had been 
left asleep in his tent, and sent an escort to con- 
It was 
night-fall when the disguised girl rode across the 


duct him on his way back to the queen. 


battle-field still covered with the dead and dying. 
Fragments of broken armor, spent arrows and 
broken spears lay thickly along the ground and 
gleamed with horrible brightness along the tram- 
pled earth as the moon came out and smiled down 
on the fearful scene. Sickened with the appalling 
scene which surrounded her, the poor girl closed 
her eyes and rode on with her escort, suffering her 
horse to pick his way over the field of carnage. 
All at once the horse paused and seemed gather- 
ing himself up for a leap over some object that 
lay in his path, Clara drew the bridle and looked 
down. A dead war horse lay on the earth before 


her—a human form lay across it with the head 


Hour after hour she sat crouching in a corner , 
of the tent, with the sound of battle raging in her { 


ears. There was no panse, not a moment’s rest 
to the combatants—a shout, a sharp, brief shout 
rent the air for an instant, and then the strife 
seemed to grow still fiercer than before. It was 
a ery of joy sent up by Richmond’s partisans 


hanging over its back and almost touching the 
ground. The helmet had been beaten from his 
head and lay with its broken plume crushed 
nearly in the earth. As she gazed the moon 
came suddenly from behind a cloud and lay full 
on the ghastly face of the dead man. Clara 
recognized with a shudder the features of King 


when Lord Stanley wheeled his division into ’ Richard the Third. 
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Still the disguised girl sat upon her horse, as it 
were, fascinated by the horrid object at his feet. 
The armor was hacked and broken around the 
breast, where a sword wound had let forth the 
heart’s blood of the fallen monarch in a stream 
which stained the snowy back of the horse, flowed 
down and coagulated in a crimson pool beneath 
his head. It had thickened around a mass of black 
hair which flowed downward from the naked 
forehead, leaving the whole face distorted and 
ghastly in the moonlight. The eyes were rolled 
back and stiffened in the sockets. The double 
teeth were clenched and glistening between the 
parted lips. One arm lay crushed beneath his 
form, while the other hand was entangled in the 
mane of the dead beast, still clenching the frag- 
ment of a broken sword in its rigid grasp. The 
diamond hilt clutched in that red hand, the shiv- 
ered steel and the golden studs that enclosed his 
battered armor lay gleaming in the moonbeams 
till the whole body seemed touched with a faint 
blaze of fire. 

Pale and trembling with horror, Clara turned 
her horse from the fallen monarch just as a party 
of Lancasterian soldiers came up. They recog- 
nized the face with a coarse shout, and began to 
tear away the rich armor and the jewels that lay 
around the dead, wrangling among themselves 
over the booty as it was wrenched away from 
the body. When all that was valuable had been 
appropriated, they flung the dead monarch brutally 
across a horse and bore him from the field shout- 
ing, ‘‘ Thus falls the house of York. Away with 
the last Plantagenet.” TO BE CONCLUDED. 


AUTUMNAL DIRGE. 
BY S. SWAIN, JR. 


Mortuer Nature, love to thee! 
Thou my spirit early won; 

All thy changes gladden me— 
Blessed is thy smile or frown! 

It is joy that autumn’s breeze 
Greets me with a cooler breath, 

From its frolic through the trees 
And across the stubbled heath. 

That yon beauteous colors glow 
With a fiery gorgeousness, 

As if heaven had dropt its bow 
On the forest wilderness! 

As when youthful beauties leave 
And the spirit looks above, 

God unto the heart will give 
Brighter hues of hope and love! 

Oh! the autumn time is dear, 
For with fading leaves and flowers 

Comes—though with a silent tear— 
Memories of the lost of ours. 
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Thoughts of all our bright and good 
Who in life’s green summer died, 

Leaving us with tears of blood 
Mourning at the coffin’s side! 


Thoughts of all their kindnesses, 
Of their love unknown to guile, 
Which like morning dreams of bliss 
Lift us to their homes the while. 


Not alone while moving here 

Pure ones guide our footsteps on, 
For they call with voices clear 

To the goal which they have won. 


Through the evening’s quiet balm, 
On the breath of morning’s air 

Come their whispers sweet and calm, 
Prompting us to love and prayer. 


Oh! thou blossom early perished— 
Sister of my boyhood’s love! 

Whom my young heart fondly cherished 
Every earthly gift above. 

Though the lips that I have pressed 
Move no more with rosy glee, 

From the Promised Land of rest 
Doth thy spirit speak to me! 





HOPE ON! 
BY ALEXANDER A. IRVINE. 


Hore on! Tho’ every dream of life should perish, 
And youth’s gay flush, like early flowers consume; 
Tho’ all the dearest ties we love to cherish, 
Elude our grasp, like shadows from the tomb; 
Tho’ friends betray, and fickle fortunes slight us, 
Till every stay we leaned upon is gone; 
Tho’ night shuts in without one star to light us, 
And tempests how] around us—still hope on! 


We start in life with visions high and daring,— 
Alas! if we but knew the half to come, 
How would we, at the outset, yield despairing, 
And pray that God would speedy take us home! 
But hope, with heavenly smile and tone, beguiles us, 
Still whisp’ring that the race may yet be won, 
And tho’ we fail, with cheering words, she wiles us 
In life’s cold, rainy eve to still hope on! 


Hope on! God wills it—’tis by bold endeavor 
We conquer where the sinking heart would fail— 
High souls are steadfast, hoping on forever, 
With full sails bravely facing out the gale! 
Oh! be not faint at sorrow—it prepares us 
For higher aims when this poor breath is gone, 
Sinews the heart to meet life’s ills, and bears us 
Rich fruit of joy at least, then sti// hope on! 


Hope on! tho’ now the gathering clouds are frowning 
{n driving rifts across our happy love— 

High o’er them all, the glorious sunshine, crowning 
The mountain top, smiles out serene above! _ 

Tho’ doubt and darkness strew the way before us, 
Hope on! that shining mount will yet be won; 

And there, while standing with the clear sky o’er us, 
Hand joined in hand, we’ll whisper “‘ sti/Z hope on!” 
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THE GREEK MAIDEN. 
BY MARY V. SPENCER. 


Ir was a summer afternoon, and the murmur 
of bees came drowsily to the ear. The light wind 
scarcely stirred the leaves, and the sea heaved 
up and fell lazily. On a bold promontory, over- 
looking the ZZgean, sat a Greek maiden, her eyes 
now straining across the distant waters, and now > 
watching the narrow mountain road which led { 
up to the summit where she stood, as if on the 
Jook out for some one, but uncertain by what way 
he would approach. At length her eyes canght 
sight of an athletic form bounding up the rocks, 
and in the splendid costume of his race she re- 
cognized her long looked for lover. 

‘*You have come at last, my life,’ she said, in 
the passionate language of the east, embracing } 
him, ‘‘never to leave me again, I hope.” 

‘*Would God it were so,” he answered sadly, § 
‘*buat while our native soil is profaned by the foot 
of a Turk, every true Greek must be up and in 
arms. Pray heaven, love, that this scourge may 
be over soon, and then we can be happy.” 

Tears filled the maiden’s eyes, but she knew 
her lover was inflexible; and indeed how could 


she ask him to desert his country’s cause, even if } 


he would consent. 

‘I have watched for you, day by day, from 
this spot, but I forget every anxiety now that 
you are here. Let us to the house, for you look 
weary.” 

‘‘T am indeed so,” was the reply. ‘It was 
through a thousand perils I reached you, for the 
whole lower country swarms with the enemy, 
and I had more than one narrow escape.” 

The maiden started in alarm. 

‘‘What if they should track you here?” she 
said, with tremulous tones. 


“Oh! there is no danger of that,”’ said her 3 


lover, reassuring her. ‘I eluded them too ad- 


. . 4 
roitly, and they are now looking for me on the > 


other side of the plain. But let us to the house.” 


It was one of those mountain homes where 3 
alone security could be found during the late ' 
struggle of the Greeks for freedom; and when ; 
the young soldier entered its neat walls, he felt 3 
a sense of security that had been a stranger ‘to } 


him, in that wild and predatory warfare, for 


months. The family consisted only of the aged } 


father and mother of the maiden; and their de- } 


light to see him was only equalled by that of the 
daughter. So all were happy; and as they sat 
around the evening meal, they forgot for awhile 
even the wrongs of their country, and pictured 
years of happiness in the future yet in store for 
them. “ 
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The sun was just setting, and the young Greek 
an his mistress had walked to the door, to see 
the blue A2gean smiling under his departing 
beams, when suddenly the noise of a rock tum- 
> bling headlong, as if dislodged from some neigh- 
nosing spot and dashing down the precipice, 
attracted the quick ear of the lover. He looked 
hurriedly around. The head of a Turk was just 
rising above the level of the rock, and imme- 
diately two or three othér turbans were seen 
; following him as he sprang on the little plain 
} where the dwelling stood. 


§ 
> 
3 
; 
5 
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‘*We are betrayed,” he cried, ‘secrete your- 
selves in the house, or seek some spot for con- 
cealment. The énemy are on us.” 

He drew his yatagan as he spoke, and, at the 
same instant, the enemy recognizing him sprang 
’ forward with loud shouts. 

‘This way,” 
are too many for you. Fly, oh! fly, 
claimed agonizingly, as he hesitated, ‘‘we have 
a sure place of refuge if we can only gain it 


eagerly said the maiden, ‘they 
t—] ’ 


” she ex- 





unseen.” 

Her lover cast a bitter g!ance at the foe as he 
counted the sverwhelning numbers, and then 
reluctantly yielded and with quick steps fol- 
lowed his mistress into the house. Her parents 
had already disappeared. Hastening through the 
back door, she led her lover into a small grove 
of trees and in a few minutes stood before the 
mouth of a cave, completely concealed from 
sight by the thick underwood growing over it. 
Here they took refuge. 

For half an hour the fugitives remained in their 
retreat, though the lion heart of the young Greek 
chafed to hear his enemies so near, and he unable 
to strike a blow. At length the sound of their 
voices died away. Many minutes now were 
suffered to elapse; but finally the young soldier 
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insisted on going forth to see if the enemy 
had departed. His mistress begged him to wait 
; longer, and her entreaties for awhile prevailed, 
but when another half hour had elapsed he cau- 
: tiously left the cave. 

With trembling anxiety they waited his return, 
and every minute seemed an hour to the maiden. 
} At length even her parents admitted that his ab- 
3 sence was unexpectedly long, and could not con- 
$ ceal their fears. The daughter would listen to 
Sno entreaties, but insisted on Jeaving their re- 
$ treat to ascertain the cause of his absence, and 
notwithstanding her mother’s prayers finally set 
forth. 

What a scene presented itself to her eyes as 
she emerged to the open air. The night had set 
in, but the whole heavens were illuminated with 
a lurid glare, which her heart told her, even 
before she approached it, came from ber burning 
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home, once so happy, and where she had fondly 
hoped to spend her wedded life. But a greater 
sorrow than the destruction of the roof under 
which she had been born was before her. In 
vain she searched everywhere for her lover. 





almost broke to see her sufferings, and as they 
watched over her couch on the hard rock—for 
the conflagration had left them no better repose 
—the tears fell thickly from their eyes. 

“‘T shall meet him soon, dearest mother,” said 


The little plain, on which the house stood was } the poor girl faintly, as the day began to break. 


circumscribed at the most, and a few minutes ; 


? 


‘‘They cannot separate us in heaven. His suf- 





was sufficient for a thorough search in every ; ferings too will soon be over 2 


part of it; but nowhere was her lover to be 
found. 
she approached at last the edge of the preci- } 
pice, where the enemy had first appeared. She 


i 
3 
With tearful eyes and fainting heart § 
2 


“Do not talk so,” said her sobbing parent. 
‘He may yet escape, and all of us be happy. 
Oh! it breaks my heart to hear you.” 

The sufferer smiled faintly, but she shook 


‘ 


almost fainted when her eyes met the broken ; her head. A silence of several minutes now 


yatagan of her lover, and saw the gronnd wet $ 
with large drops of blood and dented with hur- ; 
ried footsteps as if a deadly struggle had taken ; 
place there. She sank on the rock, and leaning ; 
her head on her hands, while large tears rolled ° 
quick and fast down her cheeks, looked across ; 
the darkened sea, over which the still burning g 
embers of her father’s house threw a fitful glare. 
All at once her eye fell upon a sail. It was that, 
she felt, in which her lover, if alive, was being 
borne away into captivity, and burying her face 
on the rock she gave way to convulsive sobbings. 

Oh! the first sorrow of the young and innocent 
heart. How it crushes the soul, and makes us 
wish for death. Long wept the helpless maiden, 
her only thought being that life was now worth- 
less and that it would have been better if shejhad 
not been born. It would, in that moment, have 
been a relief to her to have found the corpse of 
her lover, for she could then have enjoyed the 
melancholy satisfaction of paying it the last rites 
of sepulture; but now, that it was not here, she 
knew he was a prisoner, and reserved, perhaps, 
for the dreadful death of impalement. 

Long she wept there hysterically. Once or § 
twice she looked up, but her eyes were so blinded 
with tears that she could see nothing but a dim 
waste before her; and when she fixed her gaze 
on the spot where the sail had been it was not 
there. 


3 
> 
; 
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‘Tt has vanished in the gloom,” she murmured, 
‘and I shall never see him more. Would that I 
were dead!” 

The terrible conviction was more than she 
could endure, her weak nerves gave way, and 
she fainted. Ah! wisely does heaven, when our 
sorrows become too great for endurance, fling 
the veil of insensibility over them. 


Morning dawned heavily and slowly, and on 
that now desolate promontory, the weeping pa- 
rents watched over their dying daughter. The 
dreadful shock had destroyed her, and during ; 
the night she had passed from one fainting fit to 
another. The agonized hearts of her puscets | 
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ensued, broken only by the half stifled sobs of 
the mother. 

‘*Hark!” suddenly said the maiden, ‘I hear a 
footstep—oh! God, can it be?’ she said rising, 
with flushed cheek and eager eyes, ‘‘surely it is 
his—yet no! it cannot, cannot be,” she added 
plaintively. 

All started up and listened intently. A step 
was certainly apprvaching, though the darkness 
that preceded the dawn prevented them from 
seeing any one. Sudden'y a form emerged from 
the shadows, and with a quick cry of joy, they re- 
cognized him whom they had thought a prisoner. 

‘¢ Are you indeed alive. Oh! heavenly father, 
be praised,” said the now reviving girl, flinging 
herself on her lover’s bosom; while the parents 
lifted up their eyes to their Creator and poured 
forth deep prayers for his providential return and 
for the life of their child, which they now felt was 
restored to them. 

As soon a3 the mutual agitation had somewhat 
subsided, the young Greek narrated the circum- 
stances which had befell him since he left the 
cave. He had, as they supposed, fallen into the 
hands of the Turks, and been threatened with 
death for not revealing the retreat of his mistress, 
whom they had seen with him on their first ap- 
pearance. But, finding him immoveable, they 
resolved to bear him off. Luckily, a few miles 
at sea, they had met with a Greék cruizer and 
been captured, when, taking a light skiff, the 
young soldier had hastened back to assure his 
mistress of his safety and undertake her protec- 
tion in their now homeless state. 

In one of the prettiest vallies of Greece, amid 
embowering vines and wild flowers loaded with 
fragrance, stands a neat dwelling, and there, the 
toils and perils of war long past, the hero and 
heroine of our story now reside, surrounded by 
a family of lovely children. But often, in the 
gathering twilight, the father, that they may ap- 
preciate the blessings of the peace their beautiful 
country now enjoys, rehearses the story of that 
eventful night. 
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FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


AGaIN in advance of every cotemporary we give the ? 
; fashionable in Paris, particularly when of a light grey, 
; shot with silver. The corsage busgué plain, d petits 
made perfectly plain; pardessus of magnificent black ° 
satin, both the skirt and sleeves surrounded with a } 


Paris fashions for November. 
Fig. 1.—A Carriace Dress of rich violet moire, 


border piguée of a rich design; the small collar and 
sleeve being edged with a volant of black lace of a 
very light pattern. Capote of pale blue velvet; the 
edge of the brim surrounded with a fold of the same; 
the crown decorated with two rather small feathers 
shaded blue and white; the interior of the capote 
having z@uds of shaded blue ribbon on each side. 

Fic. 1.—A Mornine Dress of plaid, made high in 
the neck, with a tight-fitting boddice and a rounded 
waist. The skirt is open before from the girdle, dis- 
playing a white jupe, and the rich lining on the dress. 
An elegant morning cap completes the costume. 

Fic. 11.—A Bat Dress, consisting of an open jupe 
of pale blue watered silk, edged on each side of the 
front with a rich light looking white narrow gymp, 
having small white tassels placed at regular distances 





er 
entire front; they are extremely useful for travelling, 
as they do not crease; the colors most in favor being 
dark blue and emerald green. 

Dresses.—Dresses made of taffetas d’ Italie are very 


cotés (that is with side pieces) in the Amazonian style, 
and decorated as well as the skirt with diamond steel 
buttons; long elbow sleeves, having cufl's and epaulets. 
A chemisette is worn with this description of dress, 
called the chevaélire, and a puritan collar, edged with 


: a straight Valenciennes lace coguillée. It may here 


2 


upon the gymp; under skirt of white lace, lined with ; 
white satin, of a very magnificent design; a very low | 
and close fitting corsage of blue velvet, a shade or two { 
darker than the jepe, with short tight sleeves; the > 
openings on each side of the body and bottom of the { 
sleeves encircled with a gymp pareil to the one on the } 
> entire front of the pelisse, and closed with a small 


skirt. Stomacher of rich white lace, lined with white 
satin, and forming a perfect point. Turban of pale 
blue crépe formed in folds, and ornamented on the left 
side with a roseate of blue velvet, and three ends 
having small gold tags depending from them 

Fic. 1v.—A Promenape Dress, adopted in Paris, 
for walking in picture-galleries, and other rooms elosed 
from the air. This costume would be an elegant one, 
at an earlier stage of the season, for garden promenades. 
Its chief feature, it will be seen, is the magnificent 
mantelet of lace, with hood. 

Bonnets.—These have not undergone any material 
change in shape. 
the ears, while the front part is made proportionally 
large. Several autumnal ones have appeared in Paris 
made of gros de Naples of a light green color, and 
ornamented with a fulling of white tulle, and a tuft of 
roses and bladder nut. Generally, however, shaded 
marabouts or a light fancy feather is preferred for 
ornament. Fancy straws are much worn, both for 
morning and afternoon costume. When the former, 
they are trimmed with point lace, raised at the sides 


Some are, however, shortened at ; 


with large bunches of dark ribbons; those for afternoon } 


being simply decorated with a long weeping fancy or 
ostrich feather, shaded in green or lilac; the interior 
trimmed with xazds or puffings of ribbon. 
PEtisses.—Several of our most distinguished é/é- 
gantés have lately appeared in a warm kind of wrap 
called des dolmans, which is lightly wadded, the ele- 


4 


from the winter wraps; they are made in Italian silks 
of very pale colors, the capuchon and broad sleeves 
being alone decorated with lace. We have seen a few 


composed of plain foulard de l’Inde, buttoned up the 





gance of which is irreproachable, and perfectly distinct 


2 
3 
3 
; 
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be observed that those dresses made of silk have the 
sleeves mostly tight. Where dresses are made with 
open boddices, they now use, instead of the lacings 
that have been so fashionable, narrow straps or bands, 
embroidered to match the trimmings of the dress. 

ManTeEtets.—These divide the fashion, with the 
pretty shawls which have appeared this season. Man- 
telets are now made wholly of silk: they are ex diais 
over the shoulders, and have a seam up the back, so as 
to shew the form of the waist, are rounded and cut 
slanting over the arms, and descend in long rounded 
ends down the front; this mantelet is trimmed round 
the back with two rows of lace reaching just over the 
arms; a single row of the same kind of lace encircling 
the ends. 

Watkine Costume.—Perhaps the most fashionable 
walking dress is one of deep rich violet poult de soie, 
made @ /’Amazone; opening all the way down the 


double Jouzllion trimming of the same material; the 
corsage is made perfectly tight, with a kind of narrow 
lappel al¥ round the waist, forming a kind of jacket; 
straight loose sleeve, descending to a little above the 
wrist, and ornamented on the top with a jockey sur- 
rounded with Jowzl/ion trimming, as well as the bot- 
tom of the sleeves; under sleeves of plain muslin. 
Bonnet of dark blue satin, trimmed round the interior 
edge with a narrow riche of tulle and z@uds of blue 
and white ribbon at the sides; the exterior decorated 
with a handsome blue marabout, falling very low. 

BRacELETS are now dered indispensable; they 
are worn in the following manner: on one arm is placed 
the sentimental bracelet, composed of hair, and fastened 
with some precious relic; the second is a silver enam- 
elled one, having a cross, cassolette, or anchor and 
heart, as a sort of talisman; the other arm decorated 
with a bracelet of gold net work, fastened with a 
simple z@vd, similar to one of narrow ribbon; the 
other composed of medallions of blue enamel, upon 
which are placed small bouquets of brilliants, the fast- 
enings being composed of a single one; lastly, a very 
broad gold chain, each link separated with a ruby and 
opal alternate; of course the latter bracelets are in- 
tended to be worn in the afternoon. 

APRONS are in very great vogue, the majority of 
those worn in zegligé, or home costume,-being made 
of black silk or satin, encircled with a stamped trim- 
ming called the chicorées. When made in colored 
silks, they are mostly shaded or shot. Some young 
persons wear them of an evening. 

In our next we shall give full descriptions of winter 





costumes. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“ The Gift for 1845” has been published by Carey& , 
Hart, but it scarcely comes up to the volume for 1844. ; 
“Agnes,” the first plate, is by no means equal to - 
‘‘Beatrice” in the preceding issue. But “The Roman } 
Girl” is very beautiful, and several other engravings 
are also quite elegant. The contributions are from the ° 
best American writers of both sexes. The binding of ; 
the copy before us is not worthy of the book however, ¢ 
being only common morocco. 

“The Diadem for 1845” is a much superior annual 
to the Gift. It is in the quarto form, and all the em- 
bellishments are mezzotints by Sartain. We never 
saw any souvenir of the kind with such well selected 
pictures, and in many of them the engraver has im- 
proved on the original. This is not the case, however, 
in that fine subject, ‘‘Christiana and her children in the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death,” where the mezzotint, 
by no means, approaches the picture. The literary 
matter is chiefly translations. We netice among others 
‘The Dead Guest,” from the German of Zschokke, a 
story which we published early in the present volume, 
but the translation in the annual is inferior to ours by 
Mrs. Ellett. Miss Lynch has furnished several beauti- 
ful poems for ‘“* The Diadem.” 

“‘ The Book of Christian Ballads for 1845.” This 
is prettily got up, with an illuminated cover in the 
French style; but the engravings are quite inferior. 
Messrs. Lindsay & Blackiston are the publishers. 

“©The Illuminated Shakspeare” has reached its 
twenty-ninth number, and improves with each issue. 
No one should be without this edition of the “Swan 
of Avon.” Hewitt, the publisher, has begun also an 
illuminated edition of Lamb’s Shakspeare tales, a 
really splendid affair. 

“ The Wandering Jew” is the most popular novel of 
the day, and is written with great power. The inci- 
dents are thrilling, and the plot intensely interesting. 
There are two editions; but Winchester’s is decidedly 
from the best translation. 


“Afloat and Ashore”—The third and fourth vols. : 
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of this fine novel are out, concluding the story. Bur- 
gess & Stringer are the publishers. That Mr. Cooper 
maintains his supremacy in the sea novel, this, his 
latest work, is evidence. 

“The Works of Henry Kirke White.”—This is a 
beautiful edition of the poems of the lamented White, 
stereotyped by S. Douglass Wyeth. We shall never 
forget the rapture with which, in boyhood, we hung 
over the writings of White; and we are glad to see 
them in this elegant dress. 

‘“* Harper’s Illuminated Bible” has reached its $ 
eleventh number, and continues to merit the high } 
praise which we bestowed on the first number. 

“ The Literary Souvenir for 1845” is a neat annual 
issued by Carey & Hart, the engravings of which, 
however, we think we have seen in old volumes of 
the Gift. But the cheap price will be an inducement 
for many to purchase, and when they have done this, the 
contents will keep them pleased with their acquisition. 

There are numerous other books on our table, but 
these comprize such as are most interesting to the sex. 
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A Brituiant ARRAY.—We ask our readers to com- 
pare the subjects and style of execution of our engra- 
vings for this and the preceding month, with any or all 
of the three dollar magazines. In October no periodical 
had a plate equal to ‘The Sanctuary;” and we doubt 
if anything superior to “‘The Greek Maiden,” in our 
present number, will appear for this month. We have 
now on hand and printed up a series of superb engra- 
vings, several of which are in mezzotint, which we 
shall begin to publish with our December number. 
Mr. Quarre has designed for us several of his brilliant 
illustrations in color, such as bouquets, shell-work, 
lace, arabesque, colored birds, &c. &c. Our Fashions 
will still continue the most correct models, we only, 
of all the monthlies, obtaining patterns in advance. 
Gratified by the patronage we have received, and 
encouraged by our large and increasing circulation, 
we shall make it our pride to outstrip every other 
magazine for the year 1845. 


A worD To THE Lap1Es.—Now is the time to get up 
clubs, among yourselves, for the coming year. We 
intend to show, for 1815, what @ ladies’ magazine 
should be! Great improvements will be made in our 
home department, and the fashionable and literary 
gossip of the day will be attended to by a celebrated 
New York writer, who will be on hand to collect any 
item of interest. Our plates will be both national and 
from domestic subjects, presenting the greatest variety, 
both in subject and style of engraving. We shall seep 
ahead! We do not fear a comparison with any periodi- 
cal in the country. One or two magazines, unable to 
obtain the correct fashions early, pretend that every one 
else is in the same predicament, and have abandoned 
their publication. Now we give the same number of 
plates as these magazines, and the fashion plate 
extra! Our plates, moreover, as well as our articles 
are original, which is not always the case elsewhere. 
We undertake to do first all any one else can do; and 
after that to do still more. 


Appteton’s Boox Storr.—Onr friend, G. S. Apple- 
ton, can now boast of having decidedly the most elegant 
book-store in Philadelphia. The new front proves him 
to be a man of the most refined taste. His assortment 
of English annuals and other valuable imported books 
is superior to that of any other establishment in town. 


Tue Present NumBer.—There is no need that we 
should call attention, in detail, to the contents of the 
present number. Every article is original, and we 
think their variety will please; for no two are in the 
same strain. The December number will be, in every 
respect, a gem. 


T. B. Pererson’s PeriopicaL Derot.—We call 
attention to Mr. T. B. Peterson’s advertisement. He 
will be found prompt to execute orders, and his supply 
will always be new and complete. 
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